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jQotes of the Month. 


Tue annual meeting of the Archzological 
Institute will be held, as previously announced, 
at Scarborough, from July 16 to the 23rd 
inclusive, under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of York. The arrangements for the 
meeting are briefly as follows: Tuesday, 
July 16, opening of the meeting, after which 
the castle and St. Mary’s Church will be 
visited. Wednesday, 17th, Bridlington and 
Burton Agnes. Thursday, 18th, Whitby. 
Friday, 19th, Beverley. Saturday, zoth, Old 
Malton and Kirkham. Monday, 22nd, 
Helmsley and Rievaulx. Tuesday, 23rd, 
Pickering and Lastingham. An extra day 
wil! be devoted on Wednesday, July 24, to 
York, where the numerous parish churches 
will be visited, most of which contain fine 
painted glass. Professor Boyd-Dawkins will 
be President of the Antiquarian Section, and 
Sir George Sitwell, Bart., President of the 
Historical Section. We trust that the meeting 
will prove in every respect a success. 


&¢ £&¢ 
The British Archeological Association is to 
hold its annual congress at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
under the presidency of the Duke of Suther- 
land. The meeting will open on August 12, 
but at the time of going to press we have 
not received a detailed programme of the 
arrangements, 
e .¢ 


The ancient “mercat” cross of the burgh 
of Tain has been recently re-erected, in a 
central position, near the Court House in 
that town. Discarded and thrown aside, the 
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base of the cross was found, nine years ago, 
lying uncared for in a field near the town. 
The Rev. E. Thoyts, at that time in charge 
of the Episcopal chapel at Tain, secured the 
old stone, and placed it for safety in the chapel 
yard. The amusing part of the story is that 
in re-erecting the cross the burghal authorities 
blandly announced to the public that the 
pedestal had been “kindly surrendered by 
the trustees of the Episcopal'Church.” Where- 
upon the secretary of the Episcopal Church 
at once wrote to say, that although the 
trustees would have been most willing to 
have handed over the stone for the purpose, 
the opportunity for doing so was not given 
to them, as the churchyard was surreptitiously 
entered, and the stone removed without 
permission being asked or given. ll is well 
that ends well, and it is a good thing that 
the cross has been replaced in its old position. 
They manage these things, however, in an 
odd sort of way at Tain. 


ie 
The council of the Yorkshire Archzological 
Society has issued a circular dealing with the 
subject of a Photographic Survey of the 
County. In doing this the council has drawn 
up the following rules for the guidance of 
intending contributors : “1. It should always 
be the aim of the photographer to show the 


details of the object taken, rather than to 


present a pleasing picture by attempting to 
inciude effective surroundings. 2. A build- 
ing should be taken from all its sides, or 
from as many points of view as are necessary 
to show the whole of it, and if it possesses 
any special feature, such as a doorway or 
window, or a fireplace in the interior, these 
should be taken separately. 3. On the back 
of each view should be written in pencil the 
name of the object shown, its aspect, the 
name of the ecclesiastical parish within which 
it stands, and the Riding. For example— 
Longacre Hall, doorway in north side, parish 
of Dale, West Riding. 4. The views should 
be of half-plate size, and should be printed 
by bromide, platinum, or carbon process. 
They should in all cases be sent unmounted. 
Although the society requests compliance 
with the above rules as far as possible, yet 
photographs of other sizes, or printed by 
different processes, would not necessarily on 
that account be declined.” 
2c 
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We are afraid that these rules are a little too 
stringent, and that an appeal! for photographs 
of antiquities in general, without reference 
to their size or the method of printing, would 
be preferable. The society would do well 
to endeavour to obtain photographs of 
churches and other antiquities prior to their 
“restoration” or demolition. Photographs 
are still obtainable of many old churches and 
buildings now destroyed. These should be 
collected at once before it is too late to do so. 


In regard to what we recently said as to 
assistance being sought from the national 
exchequer in this matter, Mr. W. Pe. W. 
Phillimore writes to us as follows: ‘‘In your 
May number you deal with the proposed 
photographic survey of Berkshire, and suggest 
that the various antiquaries should combine 
to get the Government to give assistance 
from the national exchequer. Will you allow 
me to protest strongly against the proposal ? 
I keenly appreciate the desirability of such 
photographic surveys, but apart from the 
general question whether it is right that 
antiquaries should dip their hands into other 
people’s pockets, 7.e., the national exchequer, 
I have no wish to see this useful proposal 
put into Government leading-strings, even 
though they be of the decorative red tape 
order. 
private enterprise, and long before Govern- 
ment has come to a decision to begin, a 
great part of the work will have been done. 
Don’t let us whine for help, but let us set 
about it, and with the advocacy of magazines 
like the Antiguary we shall see that in the 
course of a few years the zeal of amateur 
photographers and localarchzological societies 
will have done most of the work. See 
what is in hand already : Warwickshire and 
Gloucestershire have started, and probably 
others. In my own parish of Chiswick there 
are some active photographers who are hard 
at work on a definite plan for that neighbour- 
hood. May I suggest that the Antiguary 
should open a special column to record the 
progress of this class of antiquarian work ?” 


The subject is one, like all others, with much 
to be said on either side. We see no reason, 
however, for altering our own opinion. Anti- 
quarian research has long ago passed out of 
the condition of being a mere hobby, and 
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The wo:k will be better done by, 


has taken its place among the other sciences. 
There appears to us little difference in 
principle between the Government supporting 
the British Museum or the Record Office, 
as well as publishing the Calendars of State 
Papers and other volumes on the one hand, 
and, as we suggest on the other hand, sub- 
sidizing or undertaking an archeological 
photographic survey of the country, some- 
what after the method of the French Com- 
mission des Monuments Historiques. The 
English Government has already concluded 
a topographical survey ; it is engaged upon 
a geological survey, and has recently sub- 
sidized a magnetic survey of the country. 
Why should it not also assist, or undertake, 
an archeological survey (aided by photo- 
graphy) as well? There need be no red 
tape about it. We feel that in this matter 
foreign countries manage better than we do. 
At any rate, the subject is well worthy of 
careful and dispassionate consideration on 
the part of antiquaries. Antiquaries would 
be no more dipping their hands into other 
people’s pockets than geologists, astronomers, 
or the rest do. Why should we alone have 
to conduct all our excavations, inquiries, and 
other work at our own expense, unaided 
from the national exchequer? We confess 
that so far we have seen nothing to make 
us alter our opinion that pecuniary assistance 
should be sought from the Government, and 
that our ancient buildings and otherantiquities 
should be protected by some form of national 
surveillance. We are, however, quite ready 
to open our pages to a discussion of the 
matter, and so ascertain, if possible, the 
general opinion of antiquaries in the matter. 
With regard to Mr. Phillimore’s suggestion 
that we should also devote some space each 
month to record the progress of the photo- 
graphic surveys made by the local societies, 
we are quite willing to do so if the officials 
of those societies will kindly keep us informed 
of the progress of their work. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that only a com- 
paratively small portion of the country is 
covered by the presence of societies, and 
still fewer of those few societies have many 
working antiquaries among their members. 


It is proposed to publish under the auspices 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society an 
illustrated edition of the catalogue of the loan 
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collection of plate which was exhibited in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum during May. The 
prospectus states that the exhibition was the 
result of an examination, extending over many 
months, of the plate in the county, town, 
university, and colleges of Cambridge. 
Thanks to the hearty co-operation of the 
various owners, the selection was thoroughly 
representative. It included the maces of the 
town and of the University ; articles formerly 
the property of the corporation, but sold in 
1836; the more important cups, tankards, 
salvers, and candlesticks from the colleges ; 
pieces of church plate from the county and 
the town; and the censer and incense-ship, 
found in Whittlesea Mere in 1850, which 
once belonged to Ramsey Abbey. Great 
pains were bestowed upon the catalogue, in 
which every exhibited article was fully de- 
scribed. As many of these pieces are of the 
greatest interest from their beauty, as well 
as from their historical and personal associa- 
tions, it is proposed to issue a limited number 
of copies of an illustrated edition of this 
catalogue. The illustrations will be photo- 
gravures representing forty or fifty of the 
more important specimens. Facsimiles of a 
number of marks and other details will also 
be given. The volume is to be printed in 
quarto, at a net subscription price of one 
guinea for ordinary copies, limited to 250, 
and two guineas and a half for copies on 
Japanese paper, limited to 35 for sale ; but it 
will not be undertaken unless 150 subscribers 
can be obtained. Any person desiring to sub- 
scribe for the volume should communicate, 
without delay, with Messrs. Deighton, Bell 
and Co., or with Messrs. Macmillan and 
Bowes, the publishers to the society. 
&¢ & 
The “‘ restoration” mania seems to know no 
limits. During the past month one gentle- 
man has been advocating a ‘‘restoration ” of 
the royal monuments in Westminster Abbey, 
while another comes forward with a proposal 
for the “restoration” of Stonehenge. The 
latter writer seems shocked to think that 
some of the stones are iying flat on the 
ground, while others are “ quite out of the 
perpendicular.” All we can say is, Long 
may they continue so! 
te  & 

Scotch antiquaries have been somewhat 
puzzled lately regarding the genuineness, or 


otherwise, of a stone slab with some supposed 
Oghams and other devices upon it. This 
stone, which was found in the Kirkyard at 
Abernethy, Perthshire, is figured in Scots 
Lore for May, and we should say from the 
illustration that it is undoubtedly spurious. 
Not only are the supposed Ogham letters 
written in a line across the centre of the slab, 
but above them is a rudely-marked crown, 
and below the figure of a bird. The general 
verdict seems to be that the stone is spurious. 
te 
We regret to learn that the examination 
which has been made of the west front of 
Peterborough Cathedral has shown that it 
is in part in a very dangerous condition, 
needing immediate attention. This is especi- 
ally the case with regard to the northern arch- 
way, which is in a most insecure condition. 
We uttered a word of caution lately in regard 
to the possibility of a needless “ restoration ” 
being proposed. At present there is no 
suggestion of anything of the kind, and it 
seems quite evident that a considerable sum 
will be needed, merely to preserve the west 
front from falling. We have no doubt that 
antiquaries will cordially and promptly respond 
to the appeal so long as it is confined to the 
necessary work of preserving any parts of the 
church which exhibit signs of weakness, as 
the central tower did a few years ago, and as 
the west front does at the present time. 
sot 

We are informed that quite recently, while a 
steam plough was being worked on a farm at 
Wingham, near Canterbury, several Roman 
bricks, tiles, with pieces of glass and other 
articles, were turned up. The site is not far 
from where a Roman bath was uncovered 
about fifteen years ago. We shall, no doubt, 
hear more as to this discovery at Wingham 
shortly, when it has been examined and re- 
ported upon by some competent person. 


Mr. J. Lewis André, F.S.A., writes to us as 
follows, enclosing at the same time a couple 
of drawings, from which the illustrations are 
taken: ‘The ‘object of unknown use and 
origin’ in the Warrington Museum, engraved 
on p. 172 of your June issue, is in all 
probability a ‘dumb porter,’ used to prop 
open a door. A very similarly-shaped, but 
more elaborate, example is now in the 
Lewes Museum ; it is 17 inches long, and 
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better seen if placed else- 
where ; (3) that it might be 
more safe from risk of fire if 
removed from the City. The 
only one of these arguments 
which ought to have the least 
weight attached to it is the 
last, and as regards that point, 
the obvious reply is, that the 
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selves to see that the danger 








bears coarse carved flower-work on one side, 
and on the other the letters A.M. (anno 
mundi?) and the date 1599, as shown in the 
accompanying sketches.” 


Another correspondent, writing under the 
nom de plume of “ Boileau,” offers a totally 
different explanation. He says: ‘The 
‘object of unknown origin’ mentioned by 
Mr. Ward in the Amtiguary for June, p. 175, 
and figured on p. 172, is no doubt an in- 
strument used by makers of white leather 
(whittawers they were called) to rub the 
inner surface of their skins. They are nowa- 
days made of wood, and serve to work the 
whitening into the substance of the leather ; 
but fine sandstone would serve as well, or 
better, though not so pleasant to handle.” 


A mingled feeling of indignation and amaze- 
ment has been aroused in the public mind by 
the announcement that the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company have decided to sell their famous 
painting by Holbein. Three reasons are 
urged for the sale: (1) That the money 
received for the picture might be usefully 
expended ; (2) that the picture might be 


ae. from fire is reduced to a 
vanishing quantity. It says little, indeed, 
for the Barber-Surgeons that they should 
set so small a value on the possession of 
the painting. A proposal (backed by the 
Governor of the Bank of England, Sir S. 
Knill, F.S.A., Sir J. Dimsdale, and others) 
to buy the picture for the City of London 
will, we trust, prove successful. The sum 
required is £15,000. 


At the meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries held on June 13, the following were 
elected Fellows of the society : Professor 
John Rhys, M.A., Principal of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford ; Mr. Charles Dawson, Uckfield, 
Sussex; Mr. Thomas Foster Shattock, Queen’s 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.; Mr. Percy 
Goddard Stone, Goring, Oxon ; Mr. Algernon 
Graves, 32, Holland Villas Road, W.; Mr. 
Hartwell Delagarde Grissell, M.A., 59, High 
Street, Oxford ; Mr. William John Birkbeck, 
M.A., 32, Sloane Gardens, S.W.; the Very 
Rey. William Richard Wood Stephens, Dean of 
Winchester; Mr. Montague Spencer Giuseppi, 
29, Rivercourt Road, Hammersmith; the 
Rev. Rupert Hugh Morris, D.D., Riverside, 
Eccleston, Chester; Mr. William Henry 
Weldon, Norroy, College of Arms, E.C. ; Mr. 
Arthur Henry Lyell, M.A., 9, Cranley Gardens, 
South Kensington; Mr. Charles Lynam, 
Stoke-upon-Trent ; and Mr. Robert Penrice 
Lee Booker, M.A., Eton College, Windsor. 


¢ + ¢ 
We made some adverse remarks recently on 
the Dean and Chapter of Chichester for 
turning the ancient font out of the cathedral. 
We now learn that there are internal dissen- 
sions among the members of the chapter in 
regard to the restoration of the cathedral, 
one result being that the Dean is no longer 
a member of the Restoration Committee. 


»o . %. 2 enn Ch ings 
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The exact nature of the points in dispute 
has not transpired, but all tends to show 
that some national controlling authority over 
the restoration of our cathedrals and other 
ecclesiastical buildings will soon become a 
necessity. 

te 


With regard to the restorations suggested 
at Chichester, one proposal is, we under- 
stand, to rebuild the north-west tower, 
which fell some two hundred years or more 
ago. There is, perhaps, better ground for 
rebuilding this tower than is generally the 
case with proposals of the kind. In the first 
place, nothing will be destroyed ; secondly, 
there can be no mistake as to the date of the 
new work hereafter ; thirdly, the rebuilding 
of the tower will strengthen that side of the 
nave aisles, which are double, and which show 
signs of weakness; lastly, there is no doubt 
that the present condition of the base of the 
fallen- tower is an eyesore, and seriously 
detracts from the appearance of the west 
front of the cathedral. On the other hand, 
of course, the new work will be a sham and 
imaginary reproduction of the old tower, the 
character of which is now quite unknown. 


We have been asked (and we have much 
pleasure in complying with the request) to 
draw attention to the effort which is being 
made by the Znglish Dialect Society to obtain 
a sufficient number of annual subscribers of 
aguineaeachtothe Lnglish Dialect Dictionary, 
in order to justify the society in proceeding 
with the publication of the work. Unless 
at least a thousand subscribers can be ob- 
tained, the publication will have to be aban- 
doned. This would really amount to little 
short of an incalculable misfortune, while at 
the same time the labours of several hundred 
persons for the last quarter of a century would 
have been spent in vain. The mode of 
publication proposed is, according to the 
prospectus which has just been issued, as 
follows: “Subscribers will pay @ guinea a 
year, in return for which they will receive two 
half-yearly parts, each published at fifteen 
shillings ze¢ to non-subscribers. Part I. will 
be published in June, 1896, and the subse- 
quent parts at intervals of six months, until 
the whole work is completed. Each part 
will consist of at least 144 pages. 


“It is estimated that the dictionary will be 
completed within eight years from the time 
of beginning to prepare the material for press. 
The minimum number of subscribers required 
to enable the editor to begin the work is 
one thousand, and unless this number is forth- 
coming the whole scheme of editing the 
dictionary will have to be definitely aban- 
doned. Intending subscribers are kindly 
requested to send their names to Professor 
Joseph Wright, 6, Norham Road, Oxford, in 
order that the approximate number of sub- 
scribers may be ascertained without delay. 


+ + & 


“The dictionary will include, so far as is 
possible, the complete vocabulary of all 
dialect words which are still in use or are 
known to have been in use at any time 
during the last two hundred years in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales.” We very 
cordially commend the proposal to all students 
of the past history of our country. Itis almost 
impossible to over-estimate the value and im- 
portance of the proposed dictionary. 


¢ + ¢ 


Some very important discoveries are reported 
to have been made at Nancy. Two streets, 
dating from the sixth century, have been 
traced, and the excavations are said to have 
already laid bare as many as seventy tombs 
of warriors, women, and children. At the 
feet of most of the graves a vase of coarse 
earthenware has been found. Jewels of silver 
and gold, enamelled glass, fibulz, scissors, 
and hair-tweezers have also been found, as 
well as some Gaulish money and a gold coin 
of Justinian. The discoveries are regarded 
in France as among some of the most re- 
markable that have ever been made in that 
part of the country. 


+ ¢ @¢ 


We have been requested to say that Of@ 
English and Continental Pewter will form 
the subject of a handbook, which is being 
prepared by Mr. E. Guy Dawber and Mr. 
Langton Dennis, 22, Buckingham Street 
Adelphi. They will be very glad to receive 
any information concerning fine specimens 
of pewter work, especially such as are in 
private collections. Rubbings of marks 
would be also welcome. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON MANX FOLKLORE. 








Further Motes on Manr 
Folklore. 


By A. W. Moore, M.A. 


Author of Surnames and Place-Names of the Isle of Man; 
Diocesan History of Sodor and Man; Folklore of the Isle 
of Man, etc. 

el 
CHAPTER III.—Farries anp FAMILIAR 
SPIRITS (continued ). 


The Smell of the Fairies. 


=) HERE would seem to bea method of 
§| distinguishing fairies besides that of 
seeing them, judging by the follow- 
ing stories: ‘I had a parishioner, 
a grand old specimen of a Manx shepherd, 
named Callow. He was telling me one day 
a wonderful fairy tale in which he firmly be- 
lieved, and when I asked him whether he had 
ever seen a fairy—remarking that if any such 
little folk existed in the island, he must have 
met with them in the course of his long wan- 
derings at all hours on the sides of Bein-y-phot 
and Carraghyn*—he replied: ‘Well, no; I 
can’t say I have seen them, but I have often 
smelt them in the early morning.’ ‘And pray, 
what was the smell like?’ ‘Well, it was 
straight lek’ the smell of goose-dung.’” (7. S. 
Gill, Braddan.) 

Here is another story showing the same 
idea: ‘Father was down at the Port Beg 
with his Uncle Juan in the dark early morn- 
ing, and suddenly the air became filled with 
the stink of goose-dung. Father said, ‘ What’s 
that, uncle?’ and uncle replied, ‘Howl + 
thee tongue, boy, themselves are about.’” 
(C. Graves, German) 

“ A woman (now living) thought she smelt 
the fairies one evening, and exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
what a stink!’ She thereupon lost all sense 
of smell, and has so continued ever since, 
though it occurred forty years ago. She 
firmly believes that this happened to her on 
account of her disrespectful remark to the 
fairies.” (/. K., Arbory.) 





Fairy Struck. 


“Children were sometimes rendered tem- 
porarily stupid by seeing fairies. Thus, a 
man told Mr. Roeder that his uncle, when a 
child, had seen a little man running and 
‘trittin (trotting) after him a piece,’ in con- 


* Manx mountains. + Hold. 


sequence of which he became ‘ fairy struck,’ 
and so was too stupid to receive any benefit 
from school.” 

But notwithstanding their semi-human 
nature, it was dangerous to have much to 
do with the fairies. ‘Ihis is shown by many 
of the foregoing stories as well as in those 
which follow, which display their various 
characteristics — benevolence, malevolence, 
revengefulness, mischievousness, quarrelsome- 
ness, etc. 

The Fairy Woman. 

“One day, long years ago, my mother was 
sitting by the fire preparing dinner (‘ peelin’ 
taters’) when the door was suddenly opened, 
and a little old woman came in. She had a 
red skirt and a kind of petticoat just thrown 
over her head like, and, dear me, she looked 
queer. ‘Good morn to you, mothy;’ says 
she, ‘I’ve come to borrow a grain of male 
(meal) from yer,’ and she pointed to a small 
bowl of meal on the plate-shelf, and she says, 
‘P’raps yer can spare this.’ ‘ Well,’ says my 
mother, ‘you may have it, an’ welcome.’ 
‘Thank yer, mothy, for yer great kindness ; I 
will return every grain,’ an’ off she goes, and 
soon father comes home, and mother says, 
‘ John, there’s been a fairy woman,’ but father 
he laughs at mother, and goes out to his 
work smiling. Next day the same queer little 
woman comes, and says she, ‘I’ve brought 
the male, mothy, an’ if yer take this and wrap 
it in a clean cloth, and put it in a hole in yer 
room, you will always have as much male, 
and you and yours will never want.’ Well, 
every day they turned out good, and one day 
the fairy woman came and said, ‘ Mothy, I 
have not seen yer for some time, but I’ve 
come to ask you to do something more for 
me. Go to your stable, and turn your cows’ 
faces to where their tail is, because the dung 
comes right through our house (she lived 
underground), and if yer do this with a good 
heart your cows will never fall sick.’ Now, 
mother was frickened, because she knew 
father would never go to the bother of put- 
ting up new troughs; so when he came home 
she told him what the fairy woman said, and 
he got angry and said he was not going to do 
it. Well, the cows grew sick, and mother 
cried and persuaded him, and at last, after 
some days, he went and turned the cows’ 
heads where the tails were, and everything 
went on terrible well.” (C. Roeder, Jurby.) 
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The Little Man with Crooked Legs. 

“Some years ago, well, I’m thinking it was 
shortly after I met William Teare, a friend, a 
very nice young woman, got married to a 
farmer, and he had a good dale (deal) of 
money, so he went out often with her, but he 
was not half such a nice body as herself, not 
so generous ; she was so ready for helping 
everyone. Well, one day he takes her fora 
walk, and they had not gone very far on their 
road before they met a J/ittle man all with 
crooked legs and clothes all in rags, who asked 
for a sixpence, so the woman puts her hand 
in her pocket, but finds her purse was left at 
home at her,* so she asked her husband, and 
he turns so nasty to her: ‘No,’ says he; ‘do 
you think I have nothing to do but put my 
hand in my pocket?’ and he turns the old 
man off. ‘Well, good day to yer both, and 
may my curse be on you and yours for your 
unkindness ; and you will see.” The woman 
was terribly frickened ; when she came home 
she told one of the women what had hap- 
pened to her, and looked so bad. ‘Don’t 
take on,’ says the farm-servant ; ‘he can’t do 
no harm; it’s only his jaw. Why din’ed (did 
not) yer give him yer handkerchief; I have 
heard that is as good as money?’ ‘Two years 
passed, and Annie got her first baby; and, 
dear me, when he came he had dreadful bad 
legs, worse than the little beggar man. Well, 
they tried and tried no end of cures, but the 
child continued to be weak in its legs—and 
she have five sons and three girls, and every 
one of the boys were crooked, and the girls 
quite straight. Yes, an’ they’re saying all the 
boys were made so because their father had 
been so stingy; and if they had left the first 
boy’s legs, and not broken them after God 
once made them, the other sons would have 
been quite right. I know this to be true, 
because she was quite an auld friend.” (C. 
Roeder, Jurby.) 


Potato Disease caused by Fatries. 


“Teare, the fairy doctor, told Train that 
the disease of the potato was occasioned by 
the malevolence of the fairies, and, in order 
to convince me of such being actually the 
case, he said that all the potatoes, which he 
had been induced to take under his pro- 
tection, had vegetated vigorously, and until 


* This is a regular Manx idiom. 


they ceased to do so he was sure every Manx- 
man would affirm that he had combated most 
successfully all the destructive powers of the 
elfin race.”* 


Sunset Fairies. 


“After eyeing me suspiciously, ‘was I 
making fun of the good people?’ No, nota 
smile lurked in the corners of my mouth. 
Satisfied that I was not laughing at her, the 
old dame drew her stool close to mine, took 
a long breath, and lowering her voice to a 
whisper, began her tale of the fairies that 
come from the sunset land: ‘Long years 
ago, I cannot remember rightly the exact 
time, but it was when I was a young girl, 
Ballacaine was not the big house it is now; 
no, no, everything is changed since those 
days. One evening, just as the sun was 
setting, and the clouds had turned quite red, 
signs of a fine day, I was leaning out of the 
window looking at the sunbeams through the 
trees, when, as true as I am here, some ttle 
tiny things, dressed in little green jackets and 
red caps, with one of our hen’s feathers stuck 
in the side,and they had wings too, were play- 
ing on the sunbeams. Well, my breath was 
nearly gone, with holding it for so long, for do 
you understand, man, if they had once seen 
my eye on them they would ’a flown up the 
sunbeam, and I should ’a lost sight of them. 
‘** Good gracious !” says I, “they are the good 
people from the sunset land.” Dear me, the 
pranks they played was something terrible ; 
one little fellow, with bright, bright eyes, 
hung on the tree bough and kicked his tiny 
legs about, till the little gawk gave the fairy 
queen such a bang right on her lovely crown. 
I thought he would be killed, they kicked 
him about so. One took a ride on a twig, 
and I cannot for the world of me tell all the 
capers they were up to. Missis’ voice, calling 
‘Mary,’ stirred me up. I am for thinking the 
fairies must have heard, for they opened their 
wings and flew up into the sky. At six I 
went to milk the cows ; the craéers were calling 
and calling, and some bad fairies nipped my 
arms fearful, so that, dear the me, the pain 
was terrible—I was for letting go the milk- 
can. When 1 got home the Missis gave me 
some salve to put on; it is a cure for fairies. 
Yes, man, I can feel their nips now.’ And 
the poor old woman stroked her arm with her 


* History of the Isle of Man, vol. ii., p. 163. 
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hand, and looked very frightened when I 
arose to go—her daughter coming in, how- 
ever, set her mind at rest.” (C. Roeder, 
Jurby.) 

The Ballacaine Fairies. 


“The fairies at Ballacaine, in particular, 
were very mischievous. They did not even 
respect old age, and used to play such 
abominable pranks on one of the oldest men 
on the farm, that no wonder he was cross. 
You can just fancy the poor old man going 
tired to bed after a hard day’s work, and 
then to be suddenly awoke, while just dozing 
off, by the horrible sound of cronk, cronk, for 
the fairies were putting the strings of their 
fiddles in order. One night, being damp, the 
strings were worse than usual; so was their 
cronk, cronk. Poor old man! No sleep 
again for him to-night. A bright thought 
struck him; should he humour them? Poor 
old fellow, although his limbs were stiff with 
rheumatics, he hobbles out of bed, feeling 
very cold, begins dancing about, saying in a 
cheery tone: ‘ Play away, my little fellows; I 
am dancing.’ They played for some time, 
and did not leave off until the old man was 
fairly done for. Then they made a polite 
bow, and for an instant a clear light filled 
the barn, where the old man slept, and the 
next minute fairies and fiddles all disappeared, 
and the old man fell into a beautiful dream, 
and was never disturbed by fairies. So you 
see good humour got the best. If he had 
stormed, he might have stormed to his dying 
day, and never been any the better for it.” 
(C. Roeder, Jurby.) 


It will probably be news to our readers 
that the Manx fairies, as well as the Manx 
people, have a bishop of their own. 


The Bishop of the Fairies. 


‘*¢ A woman living up on North Barrule was 
taken sick, and her husband went for the 
doctor. All at once the woman cried: 
‘Mother! mother, do come here quick !’ 
Well, her mother ran to see what it was, and 
just when she got on the stairs she saw a big 
man standing with a three-cornered cocked 
hat. She passed on to her daughter’s bed- 
room and asked her what she wanted, and 
she said: ‘ The bishop of the fairies has been 


here, and he took out a cake and broke it in 
two, and gave me half.” (C. Roeder, Lezayre.) 


“We have already seen* that fairies took 
the form of dogs. It would appear that they 
also occasionally took the form of rabbits or 
pigs, as a farmer in the parish of Arbory, 
now living, told the vicar that, one evening 
at dusk, he saw a number of little black fairy 
rabbits or pigs running about his feet, and 
that on his calling out, ‘What in the name 
of God are you?’ they disappeared.” (/. 
Karbory.) 

Here follows a method of getting rid of 
fairies which is efficacious only when repeated 
in Manx: “ Ayns ashlish ny hoie va mee ayns 
boayl va lane Ferishyn. As ghow mee yn 
chrockan-vooin, as spreie mee ny v’ayn 
churneil, as mygeayrt-y-moom as orrym-pene. 
As daggle mee ad ersooy].” 

In addition to the fairies proper, there are 
familiar or household spirits who are im- 
placable in their resentment, but unchanging 
in their friendship. ‘There are two of these 
in the Isle of Man, viz., the Liiannan-Shee, 
or “Spirit-Friend,” a guardian spirit identical 
with the Irish Zianhannshee ; and the Dooin- 
ney-Oie, or “ Night-Man,” who seems peculiar 
to the island, though he bears a faint re- 
semblance to the Irish Banshee. 

The following about the Dooinney-Ove, or 
“Night-Man,” is in addition to what has 
already been given in the Fo/klore of the Isle 
of Man :t 

“An old man told Mr. Jenkinson, in 
1874, that he heard the Dooinney-Oie shout- 
ing close to him one night at eleven o'clock 
in West Baldwin, when he was going home. 
Another person told him that he and some 
companions heard the Night-Man, and that 
one of the party turned round and shouted 
some insulting expression. ‘They were quickly 
saluted by a shower of stones, and ‘on gain- 
ing a house there was a regular tumult, and 
even the cattle broke loose and bellowed as 
if in great fear.” { 

Of late years there has been a disposition 
to confound the characteristics of the Dooi- 
ney-Oie with those of the Fenodyree.§ 

At the present day Manx children, for the 

* Folklore of the Isle of Man, pp. 48, 49. 

+ See pp. 50, 51. t Isle of Man Guide, p. 40. 
§ This will be shown in the following chapter. 
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most part, merely laugh at the superstitious 
beliefs which still linger ; but forty years ago 
this, as will be shown from the following 
account of them in Chambers’ Journal in 
1853, was by no means the case: 

“The children are strong believers in the 
supernatural, like most of their elders, and 
will, if you gain their confidence, tell you 
startling tales. How, playing at twilight on 
the brink of the deep glen adjoining their 
cottage, they have seen, in the hollow far 
below, the newly-washed linen of the fairy- 
household spread out on the rocks to dry; 
how they have heard the tinkling sounds of 
tiny musical instruments blending with the 
gurgle of the unseen brook beneath the 
gnarled and ivy-clad trees; and how, above 
all, one memorable day, towards dusk, two 
of the ‘little people’ were beheld advancing 
hand-in-hand, as if to speak tothem. Withered 
hobgoblins, three feet high, clad in little jackets 
and short red petticoats. Whatthen? Why, 
then they saw no more, for they instantly 
turned their backs and fled.” (4 Jlanx 
Recruit.) 

(Zo be continued.) 


SE 


Quarterly Motes on Roman 
Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
XVII. 


four months contains more promise 
than performance. The discoveries 





so far as they are known to me, are numerous 
and interesting, but not specially remark- 
able; on the other hand, some importan 
excavations have been, or will shortly be, 
commenced or recommenced. At Silchester 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Hope continue those 
admirable labours to which the University 
of Oxford has lately accorded well deserved 
recognition by conferring an honorary M.A. 
on Mr. Fox. In Northumberland the New- 


castle Society of Antiquaries, headed by Dr. 
Hodgkin, has started a second year’s work 
VOL, XXXI. 





which have been actually made, 


at Aesica (Great Chesters) on the Roman 
wall. In Cumberland Chancellor Ferguson 
and the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian Society have selected sites along 
the western part of the wall, and will be at 
work next month with co-operation, as I 
hope, from Oxford. Special attention will 
be paid to problems of the Vallum. Across 
the Border the Scottish Society of Antiquaries 
has deputed Dr. Christison, late Rhind 
lecturer, and Dr. James Macdonald to ex- 
cavate the Roman fortress at Birrens, near 
Ecclefechan. This fortress was probably: 
that known to the Romans as Blatum 
Bulgium, and it is well worth thorough 
examination, particularly in the interests of 
Roman military antiquities. It is one of a 
class of fortresses like High Rochester, 
Risingham, Lanchester, Binchester on the 
east, Old Carlisle and Netherby on the west, 
which seem to be almost more interesting 
than the fortresses of the wall itself. It is 
to be hoped that none of these undertakings 
will be hampered by want either of money 
or of what is almost as important—of men. 
Supervisors are hardly less necessary to an ex- 
cavation than subscribers, and I am not sure 
that they are not the more difficult to find. 
If both are forthcoming, there should be 
important results to record in October. 
SoutH oF ENGLAND. —South of the 
Thames the most important fact to record 
is the continued excavation of the large villa 
at Darenth, near Dartford. This is a 
dwelling-house of the courtyard type, with 
rather small wings, and with a corridor 
dividing the courtyard in two-parts; both 
these features, I believe, reappear in other 
Romano- British villas. Attached to one 
wing of the villa are baths, perhaps adapted 
afterwards for other purposes, and extensive 
outbuildings of some sort have been found 
a little distance from the other wing. Rather 
elaborate precautions appear to have been 
taken against flooding from the river Dart, 
which flows just below the buildings. The 
smaller remains which have been found, so 
far as I could judge on a recent visit, are 
not very remarkable. Another villa has 
been discovered, or rather re-discovered, in 
Kent, at Britton Farm, Wingham, close to 
the Roman road from Canterbury to Rich- 
borough ; no excavations have taken place. 
2D 
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At West Malling, a little west of Maidstone, 
two urns and a saucer of Samian ware have 
been found, as Mr. H. C. H. Oliver kindly 
tells me; they belong doubtless to a native 
burial. In Sussex I had hopes of dis- 
coveries during some building operations in 
Chichester; only a few coins were actually 
found. I may mention here that a gold 
coin of Nero was dug up in the Bishop’s 
gardens some little while ago; it is in the 
possession of the Bishop. ‘The final results of 
the inquiry into the Lavant caves shows that 
they were in existence in Roman times; 
possibly they are instances of the subterranean 
chambers in which, according to Diodorus, 
the Britons stored their grain. Certainly 
they are quite distinct from the dene-holes 
of the Eastern counties. Further west at 
Dorchester a piece of tessellated pavement 
has been found; it is but one more among 
many notable remains of the old Roman 
Durnonovaria. I am told that it is to be 
left exposed to view ; it is to be hoped that it 
will not be left also exposed to the weather, 
for one frost would ruin it beyond repair. 

Batu.—The continued exploration of the 
Roman “pump-room ” at Bath has resulted 
in some architectural discoveries — one 
lettered fragment, some bronze ornaments, 
and twenty or thirty gems with various 
devices. They appear to be, for the most 
part, of somewhat rude workmanship, but 
they are remarkable for their numbers; it 
would seem that some lapidary sold orna- 
ments at the Roman baths just as, for 
instance, is done in the shops outside the 
Kurgarten at Wiesbaden. A bronze pin 
with a pearl, some small pewter ornaments, 
and a first brass of Titus, were found in the 
same excavations. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. —In Gloucestershire 
Mr. L. Brock has recently excavated, on 
behalf of Mrs. Dent, a Roman villa on the 
Sudely estate sometimes known as the Wad- 
field villa, a little east of Cheltenham, The 
villa was first discovered in 1863, and had 
been already uncovered in part. It consists 
of a courtyard 34 feet wide, surrounded on 
three sides by a house of the courtyard type, 
the whole measuring 140 by 110 feet. It 
will be recollected that the recent excavation 
of the Spoonly villa, two miles from the 
Wadfield villa, was also due to Mrs. Dent’s 





liberality. In plan the two villas are alike, but 
the Spoonly villa is much the larger of the two. 

CHESHIRE, YORKSHIRE.—At Chester the 
reorganization of the museum in its enlarged 
quarters has proceeded successfully, but no 
fresh discovery has been reported. Some 
masonry found close to the east gate in 
March last was for one moment thought 
to be possibly Roman; it seems really, how- 
ever, to be Edwardian. In Yorkshire minor 
discoveries of pottery have been made at 
Tadcaster, the Roman Calcaria, and at 
Driffield. 

THE Wa.LL.— Two Roman _ inscriptions 
have been found near the Wall. One, the 
more legible of the two, is an altar dedicated 
to the Dea Brigantia by a man bearing the 
Keltic name Congenniccus ; this was found 
at South Shields. The other, found at Cor- 
bridge during building operations, appears to 
be a tombstone. I am indebted to Mr. 
Blair for accounts of both. A Roman well 
—if it be Roman—has been found at Wall- 
send, near the north-west corner of the 
fortress. At Carlisle Chancellor Ferguson 
tells me that a gold coin of Hadrian has 
been secured for Tullie House ; it would have 
delighted the heart of Dr. Bruce. 

ScoTLAND.—Some minor finds of pottery 
have been made in ploughing outside of 
Birrens ; the newly-commenced excavations 
will doubtless add enormously to the record. 
Dr. James Macdonald has done another 
good piece of work by showing, as I under- 
stand, that a supposed Roman bath at New- 
field, near Dundonald, in Ayrshire, is not 
really Roman. 

Christ Church, Oxford, 

June 10, 1895. 
Some Wedixval Closing Rings 
and Knockers. 


—— 


ee are indebted to the kindness of 
mH 6the Rev. C. R. Manning for the 
drawings from which the accom- 
panying illustrations of four closing 
rings on the doors of the churches of Tiben- 
ham, Hedenham, Newton Flotman, and Shot- 
tisham-St.-Mary, Norfolk, have been taken. 
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Few sa objects show more clearly the genuine- 
ness of the artistic work of the Middle Ages 
than the small and simple, but graceful, ad- 
juncts, such as these, of a medizeval building. 
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CLOSING RING ON DOOR OF THAR AM CHURCH, 
NORFOLK.* 


They stand out in bold contrast when com- 
pared with the laboured straining after effect 
which too often characterizes modern work 
of the kind. It is scarcely necessary to add 
a verbal description of these rings and their 
escutcheons, as the pictures do this suffi- 
ciently of themselves. The rings are each 
fixed to doors of the fifteenth century, and it 
may be pretty safe to infer that they them- 
selves date from somewhere about the middle 
of that century. Mr. Manning, in sending 
the drawings to us for use in the Anfguary 
says: “I imagine the local blacksmiths were 
quite equal to this kind of work, as the wood- 
carvers were for screens, etc., and I wish our 
technical classes could revive such village 
industries.” 

There can be little doubt that, compara- 
tively speaking, a large number of ancient 
closing rings, handles, and knockers, more or 
less similar to these Norfolk examples, still 


* Rather less than half size. 





exist in different parts of the country, and 
notably so in East Anglia. It is to be feared, 
however, that a still larger number have 
perished during the last fifty years or so 
owing to the so-called “ restorations,” which 
have been the passing fashion of the day, 
when these things have too frequently been 
reckoned as “contractor’s stuff,” and ignor- 
antly removed as rubbish. Illustrations of a 
good many may be seen in different books on 
architecture, or on ironwork, and others in 
the various volumes of the Builder. 

Besides these simpler closing rings, thereare 
other types of handles and knockers, con- 
cerning which it may not be amiss to say a 
few words. We refer to the rings held inthe 
jaws of animals, a form, by the way, which 
has come down to us in the ordinary front- 
door knocker of many old town houses. The 
medizval knockers, or door-handles, of this 
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CLOSING RING ON DOOR OF BELFRY STAIRCASE, 
HEDENHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK.* 


kind, are divisible into at least two types. 
The one where the ring is simply held in the 
jaw of an animal, and the other in which a 


* Rather less than half size. 
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human head or mask issues from the jaws of 
the larger head in front of the upper part of 
the ring itself. 

Of the first of these types the knocker on 





CLOSING RING ON DOOR OF NEWTON FLOTMAN 
CHURCH, NORFOLK.* 


the north door of Durham Cathedral is the 
best, and to many persons the only known 
example. Its form is so generally familiar 
that it is almost superfluous to say anything 
about it, but an illustration of it is given here 
with a ‘few notes, for convenience of com- 
parison with another very similar knocker, 
which has only recently been brought to light 
in Essex, and for the illustration of which we 
are indebted to the Editor of the Zssex Re- 
view, where it originally appeared, accom- 
panied by a description by Mr. Miller Christy, 
F.L.S. The Durham knocker is commonly 
supposed to have been used by fugitives who 
fled to the Abbey to claim sanctuary. Re- 
garding this the following paragraphs from 
the preface to the volume of the Sanctuarium 
Dunelmense may be conveniently quoted 
here : 

“The method of claiming sanctuary, and 
the ceremonies observed, seem to have 
varied according to the custom of different 
churches. 

*‘ At Durham, persons who took refuge fled 


* Rather less than one-third size. 


to the north door, and knocked for admis- 
sion. The large knocker still upon the north 
door is believed to have been that which was 
used for this purpose. There were two 
chambers over the north door in which men 
slept, for the purpose of admitting such fugi- 
tives at any hour of the night. As soon as 
anyone was so admitted, the Galilee bell was 
immediately tolled, to give notice that some- 
one had taken sanctuary. ‘The offender was 
required to declare, before certain credible 
witnesses, the nature of his offence, and to 
toll a bell in token of demanding the pri- 
vilege of sanctuary. The notice of this custom 
occurs constantly in the registers of the Sanc- 
tuary at Durham, until the year 1503, in such 
terms as to show that it was regularly ob- 
served. But it does not appear to be noticed 
after that time. 

‘Everyone who had the privilege of sanc- 
tuary was provided with a gown of black 
cloth, with a yellow cross, called St. Cuth- 
bert’s Cross, upon the left shoulder. A grate 
was expressly provided near the south door 
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CLOSING RING ON THE SOUTH DOOR OF SHOTTIS- 
HAM-ST.-MARY CHURCH, NORFOLK.* 


of the Galilee for such offenders to sleep 
upon ; and they had a sufficient quantity of 
provisions and bedding at the expense of the 


* Rather less than half size. 
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horse or cattle stealing, four for escaping from 
prison, four for housebreaking, one for rape, 
seven for theft, and one each for being back- 
ward in his accounts, for harbouring a thief, 
and for failing to prosecute.”—Zbid. 

Although no direct reference is made to 
the knocker itself, it will not be out of place 
to quote the description which the writer of 
the book known as Zhe Rites and Monuments 
of the Cathedral Church of Durham, himself 
an eyewitness, gives of the method of claim- 
ing sanctuary there : 

**In the old tyme, longe before the house 
of Durham was supprest, the Abey Church, 


a ) and all the Church yard, and all the circuyte 
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KNOCKER, DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 





house for thirty-seven days.”—Sanciuarium 
Dunelmense, Preface, p. Xvi. 
* + ® 


“The general privilege of sanctuary was 
intended to be only temporary. Within forty 
days after a felon or murderer had taken re- 
fuge, he was to appear before the coroner, 
clothed in sackcloth, and there confess his 
crime, and abjure the realm.” 


* * * * * 


“Tf an offender did not make this confes- 
sion and abjuration within forty days, and 
continued in the sanctuary, any person who 
furnished him with provisions was guilty of 
felony.” —Jdid., p. xviii. 

+ . e # « 


“Of the number registered as having taken 
(June 18, 1484—September 10, 1524) refuge 
in the sanctuary at Durham, 283 persons 
were implicated in 195 cases of murder and 
homicide. Sixteen claimed the rights of 
sanctuary on account of debt, thirteen for 


* * 





therof, was a SAUNCTUARIE, for all manner 
of men that had done or commytted any gret 
offence, as killing of a man in his own de- 
fence, or any prisoners had broken out of 
prison and fled to the said church dore, and 
knocking and rapping at yt to have yt opened, 
there was certen men that dyd lie alwaies in 
two chambers over the said north church 
dour, for the same purpose that when any 
such offenders dyd come, and knocke, streight 
waie they were letten in, at any houre of the 
nyght, and dyd rynne streight waie to the 
Galleley Bell and tould it, to th’ intent any 
man that hard it might knowe that there was 
som man that had taken Saunctuarie. And 
when the Prior had intelligence therof, then 
he dyd send word, and commanding them 
that they should keape themselves within the 
Saunctuarij, that is to saie within the Church 
and churchyard ; and every one of them to 
have a gowne of blacke cloth maid with a 
cross of yeallowe cloth called Sancte Cuth- 
bert’s cross, sett on his lefte shoulder of his 
arme, to th’ intent that every one might se 
that there was such a frelige graunted by God 
and Sancte Cuthbert, for every such offender 


to flie unto for succour and safegard of there 


lyves, unto such tyme as they might obteyne 
their Prince’s pardone, and that thei should 
lie within the Church or Saunctuarij in a 
GRATE, which grate ys remayninge and stand- 
ing to this daie, being maid onlie for the same 
purpose, standing and adjoining unto the 
Gallelei dore on the south syde, and likewise 
they had meite, drinke, and bedding, and 
other necessaries of the House cost and 
charg, for 37 daies, as was meite for such 
offenders, unto such tyme as the Prior and 
the Covent could gett theme conveyed out 
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of the dioces. This freedom was confirmed 
not onely by King Guthrid but also by King 
Alured.”* 

This much must suffice here in regard to 
the subject of “sanctuary,” but those who 
wish to pursue it further may consult with 
advantage the Sanctuarium Dunelmense, as 
well as a paper in the second volume of 
Norfolk Archeology, by Mr. Harrod. 


“ Standing about a quarter of a mile back 
from the main road, between Dunmow and 
Great Bardfield, on the north side of the 
road, and near the northern extremity of the 
parish of Lindsell (that is to say, about a mile 
and a quarter from the church), is a modern 
red-brick farmhouse belonging to what has 
long been known as The Brazen Head Farm. 
On the front-door of this house is to be found 
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THE ‘‘ BRAZEN HEAD, 


There is no idea that the other knocker at 
Lindsell, in Essex, which bears so great an 
analogy to that at Durham, ever had any con- 
nection with the subject of “sanctuary.” How 
it came to be fixed where it is, and where it 


_has been for at least four centuries, is not 


known. It will be well to quote what Mr. 
Miller Christy has written about it. He 
says : 

* Rites of Durham (Surtees Soc., vol. xv.), p. 35. 


+ From the Zssex Review, vol. i., p. 105, by kind 
permission of the Editor. 





” 


LINDSELI, ESSEX.T 


the ‘Brazen Head’ with which I am now 
concerned, in the shape of a large, ancient, 
circular door-knocker. 

“Although the present house is quite 
modern, it stands upon very nearly the same 
site as an earlier farmhouse, encircled by a 
moat which became ruinous through age, and 
was pulled down some fifteen or twenty years 
ago; but a curious and ancient pigeon-house 
of timber and plaster, which belonged to it, 
still stands. It was from the front-door of 
this earlier house that the Brazen Head came. 
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The head, which is undoubtedly intended as 
that of a lion or leopard, stands out in very 
bold relief from a circular plate of metal, some 
18 inches in diameter, having a small though 
narrow thickened rim. The head, which is 
shown full-faced (or, in heraldic parlance, 
affrontée, cabossed or trunked), of course, 
occupies the centre of the disc, of which it 
fills roughly about onethird. The rest of 
the disc is largely occupied by tapering rolls 
of hair which radiate from all round the head 
nearly to the rim of the disc. In the mouth 
is the knocker, a large iron ring, which knocks 
on the rim of the disc. Altogether the 
knocker is most effective as a work of art, 
standing out as much as 6 inches in relief. 
The design is treated largely in the grotesque, 





CLOSING RING OR KNOCKER, ADEL CHURCH, YORK- 
SHIRE, 


(From a photograph by Mr. J. Wormald, Leeds.) 


conventional heraldic style of former days. 
In heraldic blazon it might be best described 
as a leopard’s head erased, affrontée, holding 
in its mouth a ring. I believe that the metal 
in which it is executed is bronze. ‘Though 


not solid, the metal is of considerable thick- 
ness. The accompanying illustration is taken 
from an excellent sketch of the knocker, made 
by my friend Mr. Ernest E. Thompson, in 
May, 1891. 





CLOSING RING OR KNOCKER, ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 
PAVEMENT, YORK. 


(From a photograph by Mr. Duncan, York.) 


“That the Brazen Head is of great age, it is, 
I think, impossible to dispute. How old it 
may be I do not feel competent to decide, 
but it may be pointed out that, just about 
four centuries ago, it had already given to 
the farm the name it still bears. Those who 
have seen both it and the celebrated sanctuary 
knoeker on the north door of the cathedral 
at Durham cannot fail to be struck with the 
general resemblance in the designs of the 
two, though that at Durham represents not 
a lion’s but a griffin’s head, and it has also 
no circular disc. . . . So far as I am aware, 
none of our county historians make any 
mention of the Brazen Head at Lindsell 
except Morant, who speaks (History of Essex, 
vol. it, 1768, p. 445) of ‘Robert Alger, 
owner of a capital messuage in this parish 
called Brason Head. because a wolf’s head 
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of brass, well cast, was affixed to the top of 
the outer gate.’ Wright (History of Essex, 
vol. ii., p. 245) simply copies Morant. The 
head, however, certainly is not a wolf’s. 
Morant cannot have seen it.”* 

The Durham and Lindsell knockers are, 
so far as we are aware, the only two examples 
of this particular type which are known. Of 
the second type, in which a man’s head 
issues from that of the monster, there are four 
examples known. A recent writer has dealt 
with them under the name of “ Hagodays.”+ 
Whether there is ancient authority for this 
name, or whether it is merely a modern 
invention like that of ‘“hagioscope” for a 
squint, we do not know. It sounds as if it 
were a modern invention. The examples of 
this second type of door-handle or knocker 
are the following: Adel, Yorkshire; All 
Saints’ Church in the Pavement at York ; St. 
Nicholas’s Church at Gloucester; and St. 
Gregory's Church at Norwich. Possibly 
some others exist which are as yet unrecorded. 
The late Sir John Maclean informed the 
writer that he had come upon another fine 
example in a dealer’s shop, but had been 
unable to effect the purchase of it, which he 
desired to make. ‘This example had been, 
Sir John Maclean believed, removed from a 
church, with the door to which it was fixed, 
by the contractor who undertook the “ restora- 
tion” of some unfortunate and (to Sir J. 
Maclean) unknown church. 

The knocker at St. Nicholas’s Church at 
Gloucester is a remarkably fine one, and 
almost forms a type by itself, the secondary 
head being reversed, and the disc, instead of 
being circular, forming a flat hexagon of 
metal. 

The two examples at Adel and All Saints’ 
Pavement at York are so generally similar 
that not only are they evidently of the same 
age, but it is no unreasonable assumption to 
say that they must have come from the same 
workshop. In both instances the disc is 
circular, the outer rim having leaf-work 
engraved round it, while the larger central 
face is that of a nondescript monster, the 
ring depending from the open jaw, while in 
front of the ring issues the face of a man, 


* The Essex Review, April, 1892, p. 104. 

t+ Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society, vol. xiv.,“‘Sanctuary Knockers,” 
by Mrs BRagnall-Oakley. 


whom perhaps it has been needlessly assumed 
is intended for a fugitive from the law. 
There is, however, no definite evidence that 
either of these knockers or churches had 
any distinct connection with the claiming of 
sanctuary, although there seems to have 
been in very early times a right of sanctuary 
in any church for a very short period of a 
few days. At Adel the original bronze 
handle remains; at York this is lost, and 
its place has been supplied by a ring of iron. 
Both these knockers or closing rings appear 
to be of considerable age, and it will not 
probably be assigning them too high an 
antiquity if they are referred to early in the 
thirteenth, or late in the twelfth, century. 
If it is safe to say that the Adel knocker is 
coeval with the date of the church itself, 
then its age will be definitely decided as of 
the twelfth century, and the York knocker 
must be as old. The knocker at St. Gregory’s 
Church at Norwich has lost its ring, but it 
is very similar in design to the two last 
mentioned, although perhaps hardly quite 
as ancient. These, so far as is at present 
known, are all the instances still existing. 
It is, however, possible that there are a few 
others as yet unnoted, and the recent bring- 
ing to light of the remarkable knocker at 
Lindsell by Mr. Christy affords an element 
of hope that perhaps some others may be 
found. One lesson to be learnt is that far 
more care ought to be taken of these smaller 
objects when a church is restored than has 
been done in the past. Had this been so, 
it is not making a rash assumption to say 
that others would have remained to be 
mentioned in this paper. 


SSS 


On an Frish Silver Dish-Ring 
of the Cighteenth Century. 


By D. ALLEYNE WALTER. 
——<@———_ 

HE Dublin Museum contains a few 
examples of an article which has 
now become practically obsolete. 
For want of a better name, it may 

be described as a Dish-ring, being a circular 

rim or ring of silver intended to support a 

wooden bowl for potatoes. The very fine 

example, of which the accompanying sketch 
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has been made, is in private possession. It 
will be at once recognised what a remarkably 
fine piece of silversmith’s work it is. The 
circular rim which is intended to support the 
bowl is formed of very light and elegant 
basket-work, into the interstices of which are 
entwined various flowers and fruits, admirably 
executed in an excellent and artistic manner. 
It is not to be supposed that all other “ Dish- 


Letters of the fritst (English) 
Prince of TGales.* 


No. III. 


By NATHANIEL HONE. 
—<>—_- 
Dio W. Reginaldi 
AWARD &c a sun cher clerk sire 
Waut’ Reignaud Gardem &c saluz 
n’ v’ mands q’ v’ n’ facez p'uoer 
en la ville de Lundr’ p' noz pettiz 
tromp's une poire des trompes q’ soient bons 
e fortz p* trusser e une poire de pettiz nakaires 
p" ffrancekyn n’re nakarer si come Janyn n’re 
* For the benefit of those not conversant with the 
abbreviated forms of medizval Latin and Anglo- 
French, it has been thought advisable to append 
translations of the originals, rendered as literally as 
possible. 
VOL. XXXI. 


nue 


rings” are of equal merit to this exception- 
ally fine piece of work, but many of them 
exhibit much merit in design. They have 
almost, if not wholly, fallen into disuse, 
although the wooden bowl is still occasion- 
ally used in country places. 

The example from which the illustration 
has been made bears Dublin hall-marks for 


1770. 


trompeur portur de ces lres v’ sauera deuiser 
Donees souz &c a Tenterdenne &c vt s? lan 
&c [1 July] 
Mag’ro Henr’ de Bray 

Edward &c a sun bien ame Maistre Henr’ 
de Bray saluz e bon amur Pur ceo q’ n’ 
auoms entendu q’ aucunes gentz par v’re 
abettz bien empescher n’re chere e bien amee 
dame Alice de Leygrave n’re norice sur une 
garde q’ n’re seign’ le Roy n’re pere lui auoit 
done Piecea de ffraunk Scolaund a qui la 
fille n’re dite norice est marie v’ piom che’ment 
e maundom q’ v’ v’ soeffrez dutout de fere ou 
p'chacer par v’ ou par autres chose q’ peust 
tTuer en noesaunce ou damage a la dite fille 
n’re norice ouempechement du doun auaundit 
countre resoun Kar n’ harriom molt q’ ele ou 
les soens encorussent mal ou damage mem- 
frenable si auaunt come n’ puissom bonement 
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y mettre consail p* le droit n’re seign™ le Roy 
sauuer e les bons s’uices q’ n’re dite norice n’ 
ad fait Don souz &c a Wy le v iour de Juyl 


D’no L* Card’ Sc’e Marie in Via Lata. 

Ven’abili in Xp’o pri cOsang’neo suo K’mi 
d’no L dei gr’a Marie in Via Lata sac’sce 
Romane eccl'ie Diacono Card’ Edwardus &c 
sal’tm t sinc’e dil’ecois amplen’ Audiuim’ v’ris 
nobis tr*missis I’ris ref’entibz eleccdem con- 
cordé t unanimé p’ vos t cet’os sacros’ce 
Romane eccl’ie cardinales f’cam de D’no 
Bertrandot nup’ Burdegalen’ Arch’iepo in 
uniu’salis eccl’ie summii pontificé t exultauit 
in d’no sp’us n’r qui talem virii qué eccl’ie 
sue regimini gregiq’ suo vtilé t nécum n’ra 
om’ino cdis oi'um opinio indubitant’ esse 
asserit sibi t eidem eccl’ie sponse sue iam 
diu pastoris solacio destitute in dispensatoré 
ministrorum suorum et pastorem vocare dig- 
natus est t eo amplius g’ras exsolum’ g’re 
largitori quo ip’m nobis diuina p’uidencia in 
pastorem t tutorem statuit t assumpsit qué 
d’nm Regé Angl’ p’rem n’rm nos t toti regni 
Anglie vos eciam t alios amicos n’ros p’secu- 
turum intédim’ in n’ris penes ip’m agendis 
speciali p’rogatiua g’re t fauoris Cet’um in hiis 
t aliis satis p’pendim’ affecdem qua erga nos 
gitis cordialem de quo ad grates assurgim’ 
speciales pat’nitaté v’ram attente requirentes 
quatin’ p’cdcepta erga nos benevolencia con- 
tinuantes nob’ cii fiducia niiciare velitis q’cq’d 
p’ vobis aut vis volu’ritis nos f’curos P’nitaté 
vram cos’uet altissim’ ad eccl’ie sue regimé 
p’ t’pa felicit’ s’cessiua Dat’ ap’d Chartham 


[9 July] 
D’no Abb’i Cestr’ 

Edward &c Al Abbe de Cestre saluz 
Nous enueoms a v’ n’re Galeis Yeuan ap 
Lewelyn portur de ces I’res qi p* sa fieblesce 
no n’ poet aparmeismes conuenablement 
suir e v’ piom q’ v le receuez en v’re mesoun 
e lui facez trouer pur lui e sun garsoun q’ 
s'uir le puisse sustenaunce solds sun estat p* 
amur de n’ tant q’ n’ eom de lui autre chose 
ordine Don souz &c vt sup’ lan &c xxxiii 
[12 July] 

D’no Comiti Gloucestr’ 

A Mons’ Rauf’ de Mah’mer Counte de 
Gloucestr’ e de Hereford’ saluz e chez amistez 
De ceo sire q’ v’ estes desirous de sauoir 


* Lucas de Flisco. + Clement V. 


bones noueles de n’re estat si come v’ n’ 
auez maunde par vos I’res v’ sauom molt bon 
gre e v’ fesom asauoir q’ n’ estoiems sainz e 
en bon estat du cors dieu m’ci q’unt cestes 
l’res furent faites desirant de sauoir de v’ y 
ceo meismes E de ceo q’ v’ n’ auez si bone- 
ment abaundone vos biens v’ m’cioms molt 
ch’ement e v’ feisom a sauoir q’ n’re seignur 
le Roy n’re pere ne se tient mie assi mal 
paye de n’ come aucunes gentz par auenture 
v ount fait entendaunt Kar il voet e ad 
comaunde q’ n’ eoms du soen largement ceo 
q’ mestier n’ est Totes voyes v’ p'oms q’ v’re 
estat le quel dieu face toutz jours bon n’ 
veillez mander le plus souent q’ v’ p'rez en 
bon man’ n’re seig’ &c Don souz &c [19 


July] ai 
D’ne Comitisse Gloucestr’ 


Item significatii est d’ne comitisse Glou- 
cestr’ q’d D’ns reg’ciat sibi de eo q’d dedidit 
d’no res suas t sigilli sui t q’d no est ita 
scd’m q’d dati est ei intelligi q’d d’ns Rex 
stabiliuit tam dure cont’ eum nam ordinauit 
t voluit q’d id q’d n’cce sibi est habeat ad 
sufficientiam t q’d d’ns reniiciet sibi sigilli 
suii p’ Ingelardii de Warle cl’icum cui t’diti 
fuit ip’m sigilla sub sigillo dn’i xxi die Julii in 
cam’a Archiep’i apud Lambethe in p’sencia 
d’ni W de Leyburne militis Roth’ic de Ispanu 
Willi’ de Melton t multoz alioz Et memo! 
q’d sigilli illud tradebat' p’mo eode die 
ibidem n6 consignati t d’ns Cancellar’ stati 
signauit illud sigillo d’ni 


D’no Abb’i de Abyndon 


Edward &c a ses chers en Dieu l’Abbe de 
Abyndon e le couent de meisme le lieu saluz 
e ches amistez pour ceo q’ a la requeste n’re 
seign' le Roy n’re piere auez grante a n’re 
cher s’geant maistre Simon n’re Ken* x marcs 
par an a receuire de v’re maison si come n’ 
audms entendu v’ prioms especiaument q’ 
outre ces lui voillez doner vos robes Car n’ 
entendds e sauoms bien qil vodra e sau’a 
bien desseruir Don souz &c Au Park de 
Wynd’ le v iour de Sept’ 


Comiti Lincoln 


Edward &c au counte de Nicolet saluz e 
chez amistez De ceo q’ v’ n’ auez maunde q’ 


* Sic ; query, an error of clerk for Simon le Ken. 
+ Norman name for Lincoln. 
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nostre seign’ le Roy ad ordine vostre aler v" 
la cour de Rome e v’ voudrez auer Mons 
Miles de Stapelton nostre cheualer pur ordein’ 
les bosoignes de v're hostel sachez sire q’ n’ ne 
auoms chivaler ne esquier en n’re hostel q’ v’ 
plese qui aider ou s’uir v’ puisse q’ n’ ne le 
v baudrons volunt’s mais a mons’ Miles n’ 
nauoms poer de le doner conge sanz comande- 
ment nostre seign™ le Roy nostre pere que le 
ad comaunde e charge de nostre hostel e de 
nos bosoignes pur quoi il v’ couédra aparler 
a n’re seign’ le Roy de ceste bosoigne Don 
&c a Kington vt sup’ [4th Oct] 


D’no Pape 

Sanctissimo in X’po patri t d’no d’no C.* 
diuina p’uidencia sacros’ce Romane t uniu’ 
salis eccl’ie sumo Pontifici suus humilis filius 
Edwardus serenissimi Principis d’ni Edwardi 
ejusdem g’ra Reg’ Angl’ d’ni Hibi t ducis 
Aquit’ natus ac Princeps Wall’ cum om’ 
reuerencia t honore deuota pedum os’cla 
beatorum ve beatudine tenore p’sentiii in- 
notescat q’d nos de circiispeccde industria 
t fidelitate exp’ta ven’abilii' p’rum Wat’ Con- 
uenté t Lych’ t Willi Wygorn’ d’ca g’ra 
Ep’orum nobiliiq’ virorum Henr’ de Lacy 
Comitis Lincoln consanguinei n’re carissimi 
Hug’ le Despens’ Amanani de Leibrerto 
Othonis de Grandisono militi' ac discretorum 
Mag’rorum Joh’is de Benstede Sarisburiens’ 
Rob’ti de Pykeringg Ebor’ Bert’hi de fferen- 
tino London’ t Phi Martelli Cycestr’ eccl’i- 
arum Canonicorum plene fiduciam ponentes 
ip’os n’ros veros t legitimos facim’ t con- 
stituim’ p’curatores t niicios sp’iales dantes 
eisdem seu eorum quatuor ex ip’is aut duobz 
eorum insolidum plenam gen’alem t lib’am 
potestatem t mandatii speciale p’sequendi 
negotia matrimoni int’ nos t illustrem d’nam 
Isabell’ excellentissimi principis d’ni Ph’i 
ffrancie filiam p’locuti ac matrimoniii cum 
eadem p’ verba de p’senti p’ nob’ t n’ro noie 
contrahendi nec no in a’iam n’ram prestandi 
quodlibet gen’ liciti sac’ri t o’mia alia que 
ad ip’m matrimonid firmand’ noborand’ t val- 
landum p’tineat aut p’tinere pot’unt faciendi 
ecid si mandatum exigant speciale rati t 
firma hitur’ quicquid d’ce p’curatores vel 
quatuor aut duo ip’orum fec’int in permissis 
t quolt p’missorum In cuj’ testimonit has 


* Clement V. 


l’ras n’ras patentes sigilli n’ri munime fecim’ 
consignari Dat’ apud Westm’ xv die Octobr’ 
anno d’ni M CCC. Vv. 


Translation. 


To Sir W. Reginald. 


Edward, etc., to his beloved clerk, Sir 
Walter Reginald Keeper, etc., greeting. We 
charge you to cause to be obtained for us in 
the City of London, for our little trumpeters, 
a pair of trumpets of good quality and strong 
for packing ; and a pair of kettledrums for 
Francekyn our drummer, as Janyn our 
trumpeter, the bearer of these letters, will 
show you. Given under [our seal] at Ten- 
terden, etc., as above, etc. [1 July]. 


To Master Henry de Bray. 


Edward, etc., to his well beloved Master 
Henry de Bray greeting and good love. 
Whereas we have heard that certain persons, 
by your aid, impeach our dear and well 
beloved lady Alice de Leygrave our nurse, 
on a wardship that our Lord the King our 
father had lately given her of Frank Scolaund, 
to whom the daughter of our said nurse is 
married, we pray you affectionately and 
charge you that you allow nothing to be 
done or be procured by yourself or by others, 
which can be to the hurt or damage of the 
said daughter of our nurse, or impeachment 
of the gift aforesaid against reason. For we 
are much troubled that she or hers should 
incur unreasonable hurt or damage, if before 
we may take good counsel to save the right 
of our lord the King, and for the good 
services which our said nurse has discharged 
towards us. Given under, etc., at Wye the 
v day of July. 


To the Lord Cardinal of St. Mary in Via 
Lata. 

To the venerable Father in Christ, his 
beloved cousin, the Lord L{uke], by the 
grace of God of St. Mary in Via Lata, of the 
Holy Roman Church, Cardinal Deacon, 
Edward, etc. Health and the embrace of 
sincere affection. We have heard, by your 
letters transmitted to us, of the concordant 
and unanimous election made by you and 
the other cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church, of the Lord Bertrand, late Arch- 
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bishop of Bordeaux, to the supreme Ponti- 
ficate of the Universal Church, and our spirit 
hath rejoiced in the Lord, who such a man, 
whom our own and the common opinion of 
all unhesitatingly asserts to be useful and 
necessary for his flock, and for the govern- 
ment of his Church, for himself and the said 
Church, his spouse, now long bereft of the 
solace of a pastor, hath deigned to call for 
his pastor and dispenser of his ministries. 
And we return thanks the more to the Giver 
of grace, that by divine providence he hath 
appointed and taken him for our pastor and 
teacher, whom we hope will follow the Lord 
King of England our father, us, and the 
whole realm of England, you also and other 
our friends, in our affairs now being transacted 
before him, by special prerogative of his 
grace and favour. And of other matters, 
in these and all else, we have sufficient 
confidence in the cordial affection which 
you have towards us, for which we give 
you special thanks, earnestly praying your 
Paternity that continuing towards us the 
benevolence which you before conceived, 
you will inform us what you wish that we 
shall do for you and yours. May the 
Almighty happily preserve your Paternity for 
the rule of his Church, through successive 
times. Given at Chartham 9 July. 


To the Lord Abbot of Chester. 

Edward, etc., to the Abbot of Chester 
greeting. We are sending you our Welsh- 
man, Yevan ap Lewelyn, the bearer of these 
letters, who, on account of his feebleness, 
can no longer conveniently serve us, and we 
pray you to receive him into your house, and 
arrange that there be provided for him and 
his groom, who shall serve him, sustenance 
according to his estate, for love of us, until 
we shall ordain otherwise concerning him. 
Given under, etc., as above in the 33rd 
year, etc. 


To the Lord Earl of Gloucester. 

To Monsieur Ralph de Monthermer, Earl 
of Gloucester and of Hereford, greeting and 
good wishes. Whereas, sir, you are desirous 
of hearing good news of our estate, as you 
have informed us by your letters. We are well 
aware of your favour towards us and would 
have you know, that we are in good bodily 


health, God be thanked, when these letters 
were made, wishing to hear the same of you. 
And whereas you have in such good part given 
us of your substance,* we thank you, and 
would have you know that our lord the King 
our father is not so ill disposed towards us 
as certain persons, perchance, would have 
you understand. For he wills and has com- 
manded that we should have of his bounty 
what is meet for us. We beg that you will 
inform us of your estate, which God grant 
may be always good, as often as you can. 
Given under, etc. [19 July]. 


To the Lady Countess of Gloucester. 


Also it is signified to the Lady Countess 
of Gloucester, that the Lord [Prince] thanks 
her for having given to the Lord of her 
substance and for her seal, and that it is not 
as has been given her to understand that the 
Lord King is still so hardened against him, 
for he has ordained and willed that he shall 
have what is meet for him in sufficiency, and 
that the Lord sends back to her her seal by 
Ingelard de Warley his clerk, to whom has 
been delivered the said seal, under the seal 
of the Lord xxi day of July in the chamber 
of the Archbishop at Lambeth, in the presence 
of Sir W. de Leybourne, knight, Roderic of 
Spain, Wm. de Melton, and many others. 
And be it remembered that the said seal was 
delivered at first the same day there, not 
countersigned, and the Lord Chancellor 
immediately signed it with the Lord’s seal 


[21 July]. 
To the Lord Abbot of Abingdon. 


Edward, etc., to his beloved in God the 
Abbot of Abingdon and the Convent of the 
same place. Health and good wishes. Whereas 
at the request of our lord the King our father 
you have granted to our beloved servant, 
Master Simon le Ken, x marks per annum, 
to be received of your house as we have 
understood, we pray you especially that 
besides these you will give him your habit. 
For we think and know well that he will and 
shall be well deserving of it. Given under, 
etc., at the Park of Windsor the v day of 
September. 


* Referring to the time when the King had cut off 
all supplies from his household. 
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To the Earl of Lincoln. 


Edward, etc., to the Earl of Lincoln greet- 
ing and good wishes. Whereas you have 
informed us that our Lord the King has 
ordered you to repair to the Court of Rome, 
and you wish to have Monsieur Miles de 
Stapleton our knight to manage the affairs 
of your household, know, sir, that we have no 
knight or esquire in our household, who 
could render you aid or service, that we 
would not willingly give up to you; but as 
for Mons. Miles, we have no power to give 
him leave without commandment of our Lord 
the King our father, as he has command and 
charge of our household, and of our affairs, 
wherefore it will be necessary for you to 
speak to our lord the King on this matter. 
Given, etc., at Kington ut sup [4th Oct. ] 


To the Lord Pope. 


To our most holy Father in Christ and 
Lord, the Lord Clement, by divine provi- 
dence supreme Pontiff of the Holy Roman 
and Universal Church, his humble son 
Edward, of the most serene prince the Lord 
Edward by the same grace King of England, 
Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitaine, son 
and Prince of Wales, with all reverence and 
honour, devoutly kissing the blessed feet of 
your Holiness. Be it known, by the tenor 
of these presents, that having experience of 
the circumspection, industry, and fidelity of 
the venerable fathers Walter of Coventry and 
Lichfield, and William of Worcester, by the 
grace of God, Bishops, and of the noble men 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, our dearest 
cousin, Hugh le Despenser, Amanenus de 
Lebret, Otho de Grandison, knights, and of 
the discreet masters John de Benstede, Robert 
de Pickering, Bartholomew de Ferentino, and 
Philip Martel, canons of the churches of 
Salisbury, York, London, and Chichester, 
reposing full confidence, do make and ap- 
point them our proctors and special nuncios, 
giving to them or four or two of them together 
full, general, and free authority and special 
mandate to prosecute the affair of the 
marriage between Us and the illustrious 
Lady Isabel, daughter of the most excellent 
prince the Lord Philip of France, and to 
contract a marriage with the same fer verba 
de presente, for us, and in our name, also to 





take on our soul any kind of lawful oath, 
and to do all other things which may apper- 
tain to the binding, strengthening, and 
making valid of the said marriage, also even 
if they require a special mandate, we shall 
hold ratified and firm whatever the said 
proctors, or four or two of them, shall do in 
the premises and any of these premises. 
In witness whereof we have caused these 
our letters patent to be countersigned with 
the strengthening of our seal. Given at 
Westminster xv day of October anno dom. 
MCCCV. 


The foregoing extracts will convey a fair 
idea of the variety and interest of this (for 
the age) voluminous correspondence, cover- 
ing a period of barely six months. It is im- 
possible to peruse such letters as that to John 
de Drokenesford, asking payment for Ladalli 
“for that he is of the country of our very 
dear Lady and Mother whom God assoile ”; 
or those to the Abbot of Reading, at one 
time requesting relief for the burgesses from 
talliage, at another the best surgical attend- 
ance for his wounded groom; and again, 
that to the Abbot of Chester on behalf of 
his Welsh servant, Evan ap Llewelyn—and 
these are only specimens of many such in 
the Roll—without recognising that the Prince 
at this period must have been a youth of 
tender feeling and generous impulses. It is 
curious to speculate what might have been 
his future had the influence of that excellent 
mother been extended to his early manhood, 
or had his father adopted towards him a less 
austere attitude than that revealed in these 
letters. 

Although reported on by the Deputy- 
Keeper as long ago as 1847,* this Roll 
appears not to have received the attention it 
deserves, and as far as the writer is aware no 
extracts from it have hitherto appeared. It 
were much to be desired that one of our 
archeological societies would take up this 
interesting document, and print it 7” extenso. 


* oth Report. 
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Holy Hells of Scotland: their 
Legends and Superstitions. 
By Rk. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 


(Continued from p. 181, vol. xxxi.) 
~< 
ARGYLESHIRE (continued ). 

KILCALMONELL: HOLY WELL. 
wa\N the united parishes of Kilcalmonell 
| and Kilberry is an ancient ecclesi- 
astical site of Kilanaish. ‘“‘ Near 
the burial-ground,” Captain White 
tells us, “is its Holy Well, where it is proper 
to wish the three usual wishes, which, on my 
last visit to the place, our party, including 
one lady, devoutly did.”—Fo/klore of Scottish 
Lochs and Springs, p. 320. 

INVERLUSSA: PRIESTS’ SPRING. 

At Inverlussa, in North Knapdale-parish, 
may be seen the ancient chapel and burying- 
ground of Kilmichael. A well in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood is dedicated, not in 
honour of the Archangel Michael, but to 
some local ecclesiastic whose name is now 
forgotten. In reference to this spring, 
Captain White says: “Trickling out from 
under a rock is the Priests’ Well—Tobar-ant- 
Sagairt—famous, like many another spring of 
so-called holy water, for its miraculous healing 
virtues.” —Jbid., p. 70. 


FETTERNEAR: ST. NINIAN’S WELL. 


We have here St. Ninian’s Well, on the 
bank of the river Don, which is kept in 
perfect order. It is just below the ancient 
parish church of St. Ninian (1150), which has 
been rebuilt, and which has always been in 
Roman Catholic hands. The well was used 
by the early missionaries as they came down 
the Don to Aberdeen, building chapels as 
they went. The water is still used for 
church purposes. 


FETTERNEAR: ST. JOHN’S WELL. 

St. John’s Well, a mile north-west. The 
history of it is not known, but it is similar to 
St. Ninian’s, and carefully kept. No old 
carved work at either of these wells exists. 





HOLY LAND: ST, JOHN’S WELL, 
About a half-mile north-east is a place 
called Holy Land, with a most splendid clear 
spring. I can find no history of it, only the 


names on old estate plans. The new church 
of St. John is so named from its proximity to 
St. John’s Well. St. Ninian’s, now in private 
grounds, was the parish church up to 1560. 


AYRSHIRE. 
KING’S EASE: KING’S CASE OR KILCAISS. 

Tradition says that King Robert the 
Bruce by drinking the waters at this well 
was cured of leprosy, and he there built a 
chapel, the ruins of which still exist, and also 
gave a large grant of land to the freemen of 
Prestwick, a small village in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 


INVERNESS. 


MUIRTOWN : FUARAN AULT AN IONNLAID, OR THE 
WELL OF THE WASHING BURN. 

Near the Muirtown Tollhouse is “ Fuaran 
Ault an Ionnlaid,” or the Well of the Wash- 
ing Burn. It was neatly enclosed and built 
round with stone by the late H. R. Duff, of 
Muirtown, and has the following inscription 
engraved upon the top stone, ‘‘ Luci Fontisque 
Nymphis,” z.¢., “To the Nymphs of the Grove 
and the Fountain.” At each corner, under- 
neath this, are inscribed the letters “ H. R. D.” 
and the date “1830.” This fountain is 
pleasantly shaded, beautifully situated, and 
affords a cool and refreshing draught. Being 
the reputed haunt, first of the Druid, and 
afterward of the priest, its virtues were ac- 
cordingly numerous and extraordinary. More 
than one Druid circle stood in the vicinity, 
and later there was also close by a chapel. 
Such spots were always favourites with both 
Druids and priests. The waters of this spring 
were reputed to be especially efficacious for 
the curing of cutaneous diseases. Among 
the ceremonies was washing in the passing 
burn and drinking of the well, both a certain 
number of times, with the customary for- 
malities of genuflexions and prayers, and 
hence the name of “ Well of the Washing 
Burn.” It is recorded that a soldier's wife 
having immersed her child, which was affected 
with scurvy, in the healing waters of the 
fountain, the presiding saint, insulted at the 
indignity, deprived the place of his presence, 
and the virtue disappeared. The above and 
similar instances of washing call to mind 
Elisha’s message to Naaman the Syrian, of, 
“Go and wash in the Jordan seven times, 
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and thy flesh shall come again unto thee, 
and thou shalt be clean.” The late Angus 
B. Reach, in a contribution to Chambers’s 
Journal, gives a pleasing, fanciful sketch of 
this well and the locality generally. Mon- 
trose, while being conveyed a prisoner from 
Sutherland to Edinburgh, is said to have 
quenched his thirst here; the well, easily 
visible from the high road, having attracted 
his attention. That he did so allay the burn- 
ing heat of his fever under which he was 
labouring somewhere hereabouts is attested 
from the following graphic picture by the 
author of the “Wardlaw Manuscripts.” In 
1650 he writes: “*We are now to set down 
the fatal preludium of one of the noblest 
generals the age saw in Britain, whose un- 
exampled achievements might form a history. 
But now I set down that which I was myself 
eyewitness of. The 7th of May at Lovat, 
Montrose sat upon a little shelty horse with- 
out a saddle, but a bundle of rags and straw 
and pieces of rope for stirrups, his feet 
fastened under the horse’s belly and a bit 
halter for a bridle. He wore a ragged old 
dark plaid and a cap on his head ; a musketeer 
on each side, and his fellow-prisoners on foot 
after him. ‘Thus he was conducted through 
the country (from Caithness), and near Inver- 
ness, upon the road under Muirtown (where 
he desired to alight and called for a draught 
of water, being then in the first crisis of a 
high fever), the crowd from the town came 
forth to gaze ; the two ministers went there- 
upon to comfort him. At the end of the 
bridge, stepping forward, an old woman, 
Margaret M’George, exclaimed and brawled, 
saying, ‘Montrose, look above; view those 
ruinous houses of mine, which you occasioned 
to be burnt down when you besieged Inver- 
ness.’ Yet he never altered his countenance, 
but with a majesty and state beseeming him 
keeped a countenance high. At the cross 
was a table covered, and the magistrates 
treated him with wines, which he would not 
taste till alloyed with water. The stately 
prisoners, his officers, stood under a fore- 
stair, and drank heartily ; I remarked Colonel 
Hurry, a robust, tall, stately fellow, with a 
long cut in his cheek. All the way through 
the streets he (Montrose) never lowered his 
aspect. The provost, Duncan Fobers, taking 
leave of him at the town’s end, said, ‘My 











lord, I am sorry for your circumstances.’ He 
replied, ‘I am sorry for being the object of 
your pity.’” Below the toll-house referred to, 
and in the bank of the canal, was a small 
mineral spring, which attracted attention 
some thirty years ago; it is now quite for- 
gotten, or has disappeared.—ALEx FRASER, 
Northern Folklore on Wells and Water, pp. 
15-17. 
CRAIG DUNAIN: FUARAN A CHRAGAIN BHRIC, OR 
THE WELL OF THE SPOTTED ROCK. 
Above the Inverness District Asylum, and 
immediately below the ascent to Craig Dunain, 
is “ Fuaran a Chragain Bhric,” or the Well 
of the Spotted Rock. This was in former 
times a place of great resort, the waters, 
among other healing virtues, being supposed 
to be strongly diuretic. The bushes around 
were adorned with rags and threads; while 
pebbles, pins, and shells might be observed 
in the bottom of the spring. We have seen 
one juniper bush close by so loaded with 
rags and threads as to be hardly distinguish- 
able. This was also a fairy well, and if a 
poor mother had a puny, weak child, which 
she supposed had been left by the fairies in 
place of her own, by exposing it here at 
night, and leaving some small offering, as a 
dish of milk, to propitiate the king of fairy- 
land, the bantling would be carried off, and 
in the morning she would find her own, and 
restored in health.—/éid., p. 17. 


CAPLAICH HILL: FUARAN DEARG, OR THE RED 
WELL. 

On the Caplaich Hill, near about where 
the estates of Dochfour Relig and Doch- 
garroch march, is “ Fuaran Dearg,” or the 
Red Well. It is about two miles south of 
Dunain Hill. It is a chalybeate spring, and 
hence the name. Its circular stone basin 
was placed there by Colonel Charles Maxwell 
Maclean, of Dochgarroch, in 1822. Of the 
Red Well it is related that on one occasion 
while the lairds of Grant and Muirtown were 
out hunting in the neighbourhood, the former 
became suddenly ill, but that on partaking of 
the water he was as suddenly restored. On 
a late occasion a large shooting-party sat down 
close by to luncheon, and after his betters 
had been served and gone away to resume 
their sports, the butler of an ancient house set 
about spreading an entertainment for “self and 
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friends,” and, as a preparatory step, placed 
three or four bottles of champagne in the 
well to cool. When the time came for the 
production of this precious fluid, lo! it was 
found to have been spirited away. The poor 
butler looked stupid, not knowing what to 
say, and was in the position of the fox who, 
having caught a fat goose, after carefully 
hiding it, went to invite a friend to dine. 
But, alas! a man had observed the proceed- 
ing, removed the goose, and waited to see 
the result. ‘The friends having returned, and 
finding no dinner, it was in vain to demon- 
strate that it had been there. The host 
looked abashed ; the guest angry, imagining 
he was befooled, gave his would-be enter- 
tainer a good cuffing, which he received as 
meekly as if deserved. The butler made 
what amends he could. Soon after the hunt- 
ing-party returned loaded with spoil. The 
homeward procession was formed, and the 
piper at its head blew up the return march ; 
but in such a fashion of gait and action, and 
such strange music did he discourse, that it 
was quite clear who the spirit was that caused 
the champagne to disappear in more than 
one sense. He had observed the actions of 
the butler, and carried off and emptied the 
bottles himself.—/dzd., p. 18. 


BUGHT: THE GENERAL’S WELL. 


On the left bank of the Ness, a little above 
the bridge leading into the islands, and near 
the entrance to the grounds of Bught, is the 
General’s Well. From time immemorial it has 
borne the same name, though some associate 
it with Wade and others with Caulfield, both 
of whom were frequent visitors in Inverness 
during the construction of roads in the High- 
lands. Others attribute the name to Captain 
Godsman, who was local factor for the Duke 
of Gordon. The spring, however, was put 
into its present condition about sixty years 
ago by a Mr. Jamieson, who is still alive and 
resides at Newcastle. Being so conveniently 
near the town, it was much frequented, and 
the variety of diseases it could subdue was 
proportionately great. Children and young 
people affected with rickets were brought to 
it, and manipulated upon with its waters. 
To strengthen the virtue of the waters, silver 
coins of all sizes, together with small pebbles, 
were immersed in the well, and various curious 


ceremonies were observed. A _ gentleman 
who on one occasion had witnessed the per- 
formance, informed us that in one instance 
he saw a mother put into the water a half- 
crown, a shilling, a sixpence, and a groat, as 
also some small round stones or pebbles. 
She then stripped her child, and with 
moistened hands operated upon its ribs and 
shoulders in a most extraordinary manner.— 
Lbid., p. 19. 
AULTNASKIACH. 

This well was situated on the brae-face 
behind the house at the bridge leading to 
Drummond.—/éid., pp. 19, 20. 


BALMORE: FUARAN NA LAIR BANA, OR THE 
WHITE MARE’S WELL. 

This well, the favourite resort of a kelpie 
of very destructive propensities, is situated 
near Balmore of Culduthel. This well had 
no special characteristic to distinguish it from 
others of that class, save that it frequently 
needed a thorough cleansing to keep it in 
healthy condition. Its sacredness is attributed 
to its connection with the ceremonies of the 
ancient religion.—/0id., p. 20. 


BALMORE: HOLY WELL. 


This well supplies the farm. It has no 
special characteristics. Its sacredness is 
attributed to its connection with the cere- 
monies of the ancient religion. Druid circles 
and stones with rude figures sculptured 
thereon were once of frequent occurrence 
all over the Leys, and some of them still 
remain.—Jdid. 


BALMORE: SCHOOLMASTER’S WELL. 


This well is situated opposite Balmore by 
the side of the private road leading to Leys 
Castle. It is, however, sadly neglected, and 
what with improved drainage and other 
modern inventions, promises soon to dis- 
appear altogether.—/¢id., p. 21. 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 


AIRTH: CHRIST’S WELL. 

In 1628 a number of persons were brought 
before the Kirk Session of Falkirk, accused 
of going to Christ’s Well on the Sundays of 
May to seek their health, and the whole being 
found guilty were sentenced to repent “in 
linens” three several Sabbaths. “And it is 
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statute and ordained that if any person be 
found superstitiously and idolatrously, after 
this, to have passed in pilgrimage to Christ’s 
Well on the Sundays of May to seek their 
health, they shall repent in sacco (sackcloth) 
and linen three several Sabbaths, and pay 
twenty lib. (Scots) ¢oties guoties for ilk fault ; 
and if they cannot pay it the baillies shall be 
recommended to put them in ward to be fed 
on bread and water for aught days.” The 
well was that at Airth, about six miles north 
of Falkirk. 

In 1757 several persons were accused of 
going to the well, of fetching water, and 
laying money in God’s name, and a napkin 
in the name of the patient ; others had said 
the belief there. In fetching the water it 
had to be carried, not touching the ground 
all the way. They were all admonished 
publicly. — Hone, L£veryday Book, ii., pp. 
686, 687. 

YARROW: ST. PHILIP’S WELL. 


There is a Holy Well in this parish dedi- 
cated in honour of St. Philip. 


YARROW: ST. MARY’S LOCH. 


A water-cow is said to inhabit St. Mary’s 
Loch near Yarrow. 


ABBEYTON BRIDGE: BLESSED VIRGIN’S WELL. 


The water used for baptism in the chapel 
of Airth is believed to have been procured 
from a well dedicated in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin near Abbeyton Bridge. 


PEEBLESSHIRE, 
EDDLESTONE: POWBATE WELL. 


A singular superstition is, or was till quite 
lately, cherished in Peeblesshire that Powbate 
Well, close to Eddlestone, completely fills 
with its water the high hill on whose top 
it is situated. Chambers, in his /opular 
Rhymes of Scotland, gives the following par- 
ticulars about the spring: “The mouth, 
called Powbate E’e, is covered over by a 
grate to prevent the sheep from falling into 
it; and it is supposed that, if a willow wand 
is thrown in, it will be found some time after 
peeled at the water-laugh, a small lake at the 
base of the hill, supposed to communicate 
with Powbate. Of course the hill is expected 
to break some day like a bottle, and do a 
great deal of mischief. A prophecy said to 

VOL, XXXI. 


be by Thomas the Rhymer, and bearing 
evident marks of his style, is cited to support 
the supposition : 

Powbate, an ye break, 

Tak’ the Moorfoot in yer gate ; 

Moorfoot and Mauldslie, 

Huntlycote, a’ three, 

Fine kirks and an abbacie ! 
In explanation of this prophecy Chambers 
remarks, “ Moorfoot, Mauldslie, and Huntly- 
cote are farm-towns in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the hill. The kirks are under- 
stood to have been those of Temple, Car- 
rington, Borthwick, Cockpen, and Dalkeith ; 
and the abbacy was that of Newbattle, the 
destruction of which, however, has been 
anticipated by another enemy.”—J. M. Mac- 
KINLAY, Folklore of Scottish Lochs and Springs, 
pp. 138, 139. 

PERTHSHIRE. 
HUNTINGTOWER. 

At Huntingtower there was a well, the 
water of which was believed to have sanative 
qualities when used under certain circum- 
stances. In May, 1618, two women of 
humble rank were before the Kirk Session 
of Perth, “ who being asked if they were at 
the well in the bank of Huntingtower the 
last Sabbath, if they drank thereof, and what 
they left at it, answered that they drank 
thereof, and that each of them left a prin 
(pin) thereat, which was found to be a point 
of idolatrie in putting the well in God’s 
room.” They were each fined six shillings, 
and compelled to make public avowal of 
their repentance.— CHAMBERS’s Domestic 
Annals of Scotland. 






Susser and 
Kent. 
By J. De VITRE. 


the end of William Somner’s 

treatise on the Roman ports and 
forts of Kent there are several 
pages relating to the Weald, and 
it is from these pages that the following is 
taken. The Britons called it Coid Andred, 
the Saxons sometimes simply Andred, at 
other times Andredsberg and Andredswald, 
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the later syllable of which survives in the 
present name Weald. It was apparently 
scarcely inhabited, but was “stored and 
stuffed with herds of deer and droves of 
hoggs only.” In these early days it seems 
that the whole Weald belonged to the King 
alone, acknowledging no private lord or pro- 
prietor, and for this reason it was usually 
called Sylva Regalis.s The King, however, 
gave parts of it to anyone he chose, “in the 
nature of what since is termed a Mannor or 
Lordship,” and it was usual to add to this 
grant, “a Common of Pannage,” which was 
the liberty to keep hogs in the Weald, “‘ yet 
not at large, but with a limitation usually, 
and with reference to such and such a part 
of it, one or more Den or Dens, in their 
term, 7.¢., a woody valley, a place yielding 
both covert and feeding for cattel, especially 
swine.” 

The usual expression for this right of 
pannage was Denbera, or sometimes Weald- 
bera. Pannage is explained as the feeding 
and fatting of hogs with the mast of the 
forest, and from the emolument arising out 
of this tithe was usually paid. Many old 
accounts, as of Aldrington, Charing and other 
manors take notice of so much money 
received by the accountant for “ Pannage in 
Waldis, deducta decima.” 

A curious custom connected with pannage 
was Scot-ale, “which was a shot or contribu- 
tion from the Tenants for a provision of Ale, 
to entertain the Lord, or his Bayliff or 
Beadle, holding a Parock or meeting on the 
place, to take an account of his Pannage, 
what it yielded.” 

There was also the custom of Gavelswine, 
so called when paid in kind, but if re- 
deemed with money, called ‘“ swine-mony ” 
or “‘swine-peny.” It was for “the Lord’s 
leave and sufferenance of his Tenant to keep 
and feed swine of his own, or to take in 
other men’s to feed within his land.” 

There was also a tax called ‘“ Gate-peny,” 
“for the liberty of one or more Gates for the 
Tenant’s ingress and egress to and from his 
own by the Lord’s land.” 

’ Another tax was that called “Sumer-hus- 
silver,” and in the old Custumal of Newing- 
ton by Sittingbourn there is this entry: 
“ Homines quoque de Walda debout unam 
domum estavalem quod Anglicé dicitur 
Sumerhus, aut xx solidos dare.” 





It seems to have been the custom of such 
as were lords or proprietors of these dens or 
parts of the Weald to go to them in summer- 
time to look after their pannage, and for 
them, during their stay, some sort of house 
was to be provided by the tenants, or they 
were to pay a sum of money instead. 

Attached to this ‘Sumer-hus-silver” was 
“ Corredy,” which was “a provision of dyet 
for the Lord’s coming upon that occasion.” 

It seems that the Wealdish tenant might 
not plough or sow his land in pannage-time 
without the lord’s leave, “for fear of en- 
damaging the Lord in his Pannage, or if he 
did, he was liable to recompence,” and hence 
this service was called “ Danger.” 

The dens that were set apart for “the 
feeding of hoggs and other droves of cattel ” 
were called Drove-denns, and the man who 
minded the herds was called the “ Drof- 
mannus.” 

The wood that covered the Weald did not 
belong to the tenant till the reigns of 
Edward III. and Richard II., when “the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Prior and Covent of Christchurch respec- 
tively, amongst (I suppose) other like Lords 
and Owners of the Wealdish dens, finding 
themselves aggrieved by their Tenants there, 
and others in the wasting and making havock 
of their woods, . . . to quit and rid them- 
selves of further care and trouble in that 
matter of the wood, entered into composition 
with their Tenants, and for a new annual 
rent of Assise . . . made the wood over to 
them by indenture of feoffment in perpetuity, 
either to be cut down or left standing at the 
Tenants’ choice: reserving still their old or 
wonted rent, and all their former services, 
except Pannage and Danger.” 

The old word “den” still survives, I think, 
in the names of such places as Newenden, 
Rolverden, Bennenden, and others. 
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Publications and JProceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


sali as 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The second part of Volume VIII. of the Transactions 

of the LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 

ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, just issued to members, 

contains the following papers: ‘‘On the Discovery of 
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an Ancient Representation of the Agnus Dei at 
Shawell,” by the Rev. E. H. Bates ; “‘ Lady Margaret 
Bromley,” by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher ; “On an 
Anglo-Saxon Cemetery uncovered near Saxby,” by 
the Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox ; and ‘‘ Notes on some 
Stained Glass formerly in a window at Sketchley Hall,” 
by Mr. T. Harrold. The part also contains a useful 
calendar of Leicestershire Wills and Administrations, 
1495-1558, by Mr. Henry Hartopp, and a full record 
of the proceedings at the bi-monthly meetings and at 
the annual excursion. There is also an excellent plan, 
drawn to scale, of the Roman Jewry Wall, which is 
threatened by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway now being formed through Leicester, 
besides several other illustrations. 


The first field meeting of the season of the CARADOC 
AND SEVERN VALLEY FIELD CLUB was made to 
Corvedale on May 2i. The first place visited was 
Eaton-under-Haywood Church, with its Norman (and 
possibly Saxon) masonry. In the chancel is a curious 
wooden recumbent effigy, dressed in what seems to be 
a shroud. Upper Millichope was next visited, the 
oldest domestic building in Shropshire, with its walls 
from 4 feet to 6 feet in thickness, and small windows 
splayed inwards, of Early English character. Thong- 
lands was also seen, a half-timbered residence of the 
sixteenth century, with a fine round columbarium, 
having stone walls 3 feet to 4 feet in thickness, but the 
roof of which has unfortunately fallen in. 

On May 9 a half-day excursion was made to the 
Isle, and on the 30th to Whittington Castle and 
Halston. The ‘‘ Long Meeting” of the club was 
fixed for the Lake District (Bowness, Ulleswater, 
Thirlmere, Borrowdale, Lodore, and Keswick) from 


June 8 to June 15. 
% 2 


The SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY has just 
issued Part 2 of Vol. VII. of its Transactions. The 
part fully maintains the high-class character of this 
society’s publications, and contains the following 
papers: ‘‘ Notes on the Church, Castle, and Parish of 
Shrawardine, including a Transcript of the Registers, 
1645-1812,” by the Rev. J. E. Anden; “‘The Berring- 
ton Love-Feast,” by the Rev. A. Thursby-Pelham ; 
‘* History of Selattyn,” by the Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley- 
Owen ; ‘* Churchwardens’ Accounts of High Exall,” 
by the Hon. and Rev. G. H. F. Vane; ‘‘ An Inven- 
tory taken at Park Hall,” by Mr. Stanley Leighton, 
M.P. ; and the “Ottley Papers relating to the Civil 
War,” edited by Mr. William Phillips. 


4 9 

Part XLV. of Archeologia Aliana (being the first 
instalment of Vol. XVII.) has been issued by the 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE. It contains several papers of more than 
ordinary value and importance, besides including the 
Report of the society for 1894, with the treasurer’s 
balance-sheet, and lists of the officers and members of 
the society. 

The first paper is by Earl Percy, F.S.A., on the 
‘Ancient Farms of Northumberland.” It was read 
before the society in July of last year, and forms a 
valuable contribution to the study of the agrarian 
systems of Northumberland in the past. The paper 
had its origin in another, which was read by Bishop 





Creighton ten years ago at the meeting of the Arche- 
ological Institute at Newcastle, in which the Bishop 
(at that time a Northumberland clergyman) discussed 
the local significance of the word ‘‘ farm.” A later 
paper by Mr. Dendy, read in 1892, also forms part of 
the basis of this by Lord Percy, whose conclusions 
point to the ancient “farms” of Northumberland 
having originated in the ‘‘husbandlands,” of which 
they are, it is contended, the lineal and legitimate 
descendants, These ‘‘ husbandlands” were, as a rule, 
of equal value within the same township, but gradually 
lost their equality. Lord Percy has gone carefully and 
thoroughly into the subject, and we cannot do better 
than draw special attention to his paper, as being of 
exceptional value and importance. 

Two other papers of more than usual interest are by 
the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, of Witton-le-Wear, on the 
church of that village (of which he is incumbent), and 
on Darlington Collegiate Church. Mr. Hodgson is 
recognised in the North of England as one of the most 
capable expounders of ecclesiastical architecture in the 
present day, and in these two papers he is seen to 
great advantage. In the case of Darlington Church, 
Mr. Hodgson has little difficulty in showing how 
utterly erroneous were the crude and hasty opinions of 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott on the date of the architec- 
ture of the church. It is curious how a man of Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s recognised ability could have formed 
so erroneous an opinion as that which he seems to 
have given utterance to regarding the architectural 
features of the stately church erected by Bishop Pudsey 
at Darlington. Mr. Hodgson has a subject all 
to his liking in bowling over poor Sir Gilbert, 
which he does in no very sparing manner, but cer- 
tainly with every necessary element of proof in what 
he says. Both these papers are well illustrated, that 
on Darlington Church copiously so from elevations 
and drawings by Mr. Pritchett. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
A meeting of the Council of the CUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMORLAND ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCH/0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held recently in Carlisle for 
the transaction of business, and for the arranging of 
the excursions for the present year. It was decided to 
hold the usual number, namely, two of two days each; 
the headquarters for one to be at Furness, and for the 
other at Carlisle. The object of the Furness meeting 
will be to inspect some excavations the society intends 
to make there under the superintendence of Mr. 
St. John Hope, the assistant-secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, who has promised to attend 
the meeting, and give one of his lucid expositions of 
the uses for which the various parts of the church and 
of the domestic buildings were intended. The ex- 
cavations are for the purpose of clearing up some 
doubtful points about the domestic buildings, and the 
necessary permissions have already been most kindly 
given by Mr. Victor Cavendish, M.P., the owner of 
the Abbey, and by Sir James Ramsden, on behalf of 
the Furness Railway, who are the tenants. The time 
of this meeting cannot at present be fixed, but prob- 
ably will be in the autumn. The local committee are 
Mr. Fell, of Flan How, Mr. H. S. Cowper, F.S.A., 
and Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A. The society intend, 
in co-operation with the Oxford committee, to continue 
their excavations on the Roman Wall in Cumberland, 
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and the meeting at Carlisle will be for the purpose of 
inspecting these excavations, and of making a pil- 
grimage along the Cumberland portion of the Roman 
Wall. Professor Pelham and Mr. Haverfield will be 
present. The local committee was appointed as 
follows: Chancellor Ferguson, the Rev. W. S. Cal- 
verley, F.S.A., and Mr. T. H. Hodgson. The time 
fixed for this meeting is during the first whole week 
in August. At present the local committee are 
engaged in searching for suitable places for excava- 
tions, and in getting the necessary permissions from 
owners and tenants. Dr. Barnes brought before the 
society the project for an Ethnographical Survey of the 
United Kingdom promoted by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and a large com- 
mittee was appointed to consider how the survey might 
be best helped locally. 

The publication of the Transactions of the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archological 
Society is now somewhat overdue, the delay having 
been caused by accidents in the preparation of the 
illustrations to Mr. Haverfield’s report on the work in 
Cumberland along the Roman Wall last year. How- 
ever, the illustrations are all now in the hands of the 
lithographers, and they are the only things necessary 
to complete the Transactions. 


At the monthly meeting of the BririsH ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION held in May, the hon. secretary 
announced that by the invitation of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Stoke-upon-Trent the congress would 
be held in that town in August next, commencing on 
Monday the 12th, under the presidency of his Grace 
the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. Mr. Cecil Davis 
exhibited some illustrations of monumental brasses, 
and the chairman portions of Roman concrete and 
tile found at Dover. Miss Edith Bradley read a 
paper on ‘Glastonbury Abbey,” which was well 
illustrated by plans and engravings, as well as by a 
large series of photographs. Miss Bradley also 
brought for exhibition some articles from the site of 
the prehistoric village near Glastonbury. A dis- 
cussion ensued, in which Mr. Barrett, Mr. de Gray 
Birch, Mr. Rayson, and others took part. 


Os OF 
The concluding meeting of the session of the BRITISH 
ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held on June 5. 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch read a list of the places to be 
visited during the forthcoming congress at. Stoke-on- 
Trent in August. Mrs. Dent, of Sudeley Castle, sent 
for exhibition some further illustrations of tiles from 
Winchcombe Abbey, one of which bears the curious 
canting device of Tydeman de Winchcomb, Bishop 
of Worcester 1395—1401, viz., a capstan or winch, 
and a large comb surmounted by a mitre and pastoral 
staff. Mr. Earle Way described some Roman remains 
found at Southwark, and the Rev. Carus Vale Collier 
exhibited an interesting relic of the last Jacobite 
rebellion, consisting of a box ticket for the trial of 
Lord Lovat. A paper was read by Mr. Walter 
Money on Shirburn Castle, Berks, and some notes 
on four Northamptonshire churches of the Norman 
period from the designs of a French architect were 
contributed by Mr. J. T. Irvine. The churches are 
St. Peter’s, Northampton ; Castor, near Peterborough, 
Maxey, and Wakerley. Upon one of the capitals in 








Wakerley Church there is some curious carving 
illustrative of a knight on his way to the Holy Land 
parting from his lady, who had accompanied him as 
far as the Hellespont; she is taking leave of him 
beneath the walls of the city of Constantinople, and 
in the background the carving indicates a very early 
representation of the Church of St. Sofia, the dome 
and the openings for light being distinctly shown; 
the date is about 1120. Mr. R. B. Barrett then read 
a paper upon ‘‘ Castor Castle and Sir John Fastolfe,” 
which was illustrated by some pen and ink drawings. 
In this paper he pointed out the incorrect orientation 
given to the map in Mr. Dawson Turner’s book on 
Castor published in 1842. In this map or plan the 
author placed the chapel of the castle, a free chapel 
dedicated to St. Margaret and chapel of the adjacent 
college, at a point adjoining the great tower, and the 
compass points would appear to have been made to 
agree with that position; but Mr. Barrett showed 
from observations of the shadows cast at noon one 
day in May, 1893, and from reference to the 
Cambridge orientation chart and the ordnance maps, 
that the orientation of Mr. Turner’s map could not be 
accepted as correct. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE Book OF COMMON PRAYER IN MANX GAELIC. 
Being translations made by Bishop Phillips in 
1610, and the Manx clergy in 1765. Edited by 
A. W. Moore, M.A., assisted by John Rhfs, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Celtic in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Printed for the Manx Society. 
Two volumes. Cloth, 8vo., pp. xxiv, 670, and 
xi, 183. London: Henry Frowde. Price 50s. 
net. 

It is an interesting fact for reflection, that within 
the limits of the British islands no less than six dif- 
ferent languages are spoken at the present time, viz., 
English, Welsh, Norman-French, Gaelic, Irish, and 
Manx. A couple of centuries ago two more might 
have been added—Cornish and Norse. These two 
last are dead, and Cornish is not dead merely, but 
has become, practically, a lost language. The be- 
ginning of next century will witness the extinction of 
Manx. There is something unspeakably pathetic in 
the death of a language, and from what Professor 
Rhfs says, it is evident that he is deeply moved by 
the inevitable fact that the ancient language of the 
Manx people is rapidly dying, and in a brief space 
will be dead. Cornish died and was lost, chiefly 
because no part of the Bible or Prayer-Book was 
translated into Cornish for use in church. The same 
thing, curiously enough, occurred in Norway, where 
the Danish service-books and Bible killed the ancient 
Norse, just as English has killed Cornish. Manx, 
although its death-knell is already sounding, will be 
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preserved to literature mainly because the translation 
of the service-books and Bible into that language 
has kept it alive to the present time. 

Two versions of the Manx Prayer-Book exist, and 
are edited, in the volumes under notice, by Mr. A. 
W. Moore and Professor Rhfs. The earlier of these 
two versions dates from the beginning of the seven- 
_ teenth century, and was made by John Phillips, a 
Welshman, who was Bishop of the island from 1604 
to 1634, and who had been previously Archdeacon of 
Man. It is a curious question where Bishop Phillips 
found the original nucleus of his subsequent transla- 
tion, for that he had some groundwork to begin with 
is manifest, although what that was is unknown. We 
would suggest as a possible explanation, that as in 
the Church before the Reformation certain portions of 
the services were always used in the vernacular, as 
they are in English or Continental Roman Catholic 
churches to-day, Bishop Phillips based his work on 
medizeval versions of the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
the Decalogue, the Gospels, and other portions of 
the ancient services which were extant, and which he 
found ready to hand. Another curious matter is, 
that when Phillips proposed to print his translation, 
the clergy of the time condemned it as unintelligible ; 
yet at the present time it is perfectly intelligible 
to ordinary Manxmen, and, moreover, is pronounced 
to be, on the whole, better Manx than the modern 
version. An explanation of this difficulty also occurs 
to us as possibly the right one. We all know how 
the modern school-board teacher is wont to condemn 
and banish what he considers the uncouth local 
dialects with which the children of his school offend 
his more highly-trained ears. May not Bishop 
Phillips’s Manx have been too uncouth for the 
offended taste of his clergy, incorporating, possibly, 
what they looked upon merely as the barbarisms of 
the speech of the common people? We offer this as 
an explanation. Under any circumstances, philology 
will long remain laid under a great debt of obligation 
to the good Bishop who first reduced the Manx 
language to writing, as well as to Mr. Moore and 
Professor Rh#s for the two highly-important volumes, 
so carefully edited, before us. 

The two volumes contain (besides a biographical 
memoir of Bishop Phillips by Mr. Moore) the two 
versions of the Prayer-Book of 1604 (translated by 
the Bishop about 1610), and that of the Prayer-Book 
of 1662 (translated by the Manx clergy, and _ first 
printed in 1765, and reprinted in 1842 by the 
S.P.C.K.). 

Of Bishop Phillips’s version only one manuscript 
copy exists. It belongs to the Ven. W. Gill, Arch- 
deacon of Man, and it is from this manuscript that 
the printed version has been directly taken. The 
other version, in parallel columns, is that of the 
printed copy of 1842, the errors, which are not incon- 
siderable, having been corrected by Mr. Moore, with 
the assistance of Mr. W. J. Cain, parish clerk of 
Braddan, and Professor Rhfs. At the end, after 
some brief appendices, comes an extremely valuable 
essay on “‘The Outlines of the Phonology of Manx 
Gaelic,” by Professor Rhfs. Of the elaborate con- 
tents of this important excursus we cannot speak in 
the brief space we have at our disposal, but we cannot 
refrain from quoting a little of what Professor Rhfs 


says in the Introduction as to his method of work 
when on his different visits to the island: 

** After enjoying an early breakfast, and fixing no 
time for any other meal, I would set out for the house 
of someone who could read for me, and the reading 
took about an hour, without reckoning the time spent 
in conversation in Manx and the discussion of the 
many questions which I had to ask... . For my 
purpose, however, I consider that the shoemakers 
were the most helpful class of men; they were also 
unaccountably numerous in some of the villages. I 
found them always kindly and willing to talk, though 
nobody ever seemed to pay them for anything ; and I 
may say that I have spent hours at a stretch patching 
Manx dialogues under the direction of shoemakers, 
both at Kirk Michael and the little village between 
Surby and the parish church of Rushen. When I met 
people in the roads and lanes in places where I was 
unknown I used to ask them questions in Manx. 
They would invariably answer in English, for Manx- 
men, when addressed by a stranger in Manx, regard 
him as taking liberties with them, and feel altogether 
differently from my own countrymen, who usually 
dote on any stranger who learns a few words of 
Welsh. ... The phrases which I learnt to sound 
during the day had to be analyzed in the evening 
with the aid of Kelly and Cregeen. Some of them 
resisted all my attempts, and the attempts, even when 
successful, used to occupy me at first till midnight, or 
even considerably later. Such, briefly described, was 
the way in which my day was wont to be spent in the 
Isle of Man. 

“*It is to me a cause of grief and profound sadness 
to see how rapidly the men and women who can talk 
and read Manx are disappearing. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Cushen, who makes a point of studying 
Manx and Manx folklore, I might describe all those 
who rendered me assistance in Manx as persons who 
had reached the prime of life, or else had alréady 
passed it. Indetd, by the time of my last visit no 
less than four of those with whose names the reader 
is now acquainted had departed this life, to wit, Mr. 
Joughin, Mr. Mylrea, Mr. Cubbon, and Mrs. Keggin. 
With regard to the prospects of Manx as a living 
language, one has frankly to confess that it has none. 
So far as my acquaintance with the island goes, there 
are very few people in it who habitually talk more 
Manx than English. Among those few one may 
perhaps mention the fishermen living in the little 
village of Bradda, in Rushen, some of whom I have 
surprised conversing together in Manx. Such is their 
wont, I learn, when they are out-of-doors, but when 
they enter their houses they talk English to their 
wives and children, and in this conflict of tongues it 
is safe to say that the wives and children have ‘it. 
Perhaps Manx might be said to be more living in the 
village of Cregneish, on the Howe, still further south ; 
but even there I know of only one family where 
Manx appeared to be more talked than English, and 
that was Mrs. Keggin’s. She was an octogenarian 
who had two sons living with her, together with a 
grand-daughter in her teens. That girl was the only 
Manx-speaking child that I recollect meeting with in 
the whole island. One cannot help contemplating 
with sadness the extinction of a language, even 
though confined to such a small area as the Isle ‘of 
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Man ; but the idiom of the Lancashire ‘ tripper’ must 
triumph, and it is not rash to aw that in ten 
or fifteen years the speakers of Manx Gaelic may 
come to be counted on the fingers of one hand.” 

We are sure that no apology need be made to our 
readers for quoting these interesting sentences from 
Professor Rhfs’s introduction. How much might 
have been rescued of Cornish, if towards the latter 
half of last century some Professor Rhfs of that day 
could have arisen to study, with the same loving care 
and scholarly training, the lingering death-throes of 
that lost tongue! 

These excellent books are issued by the Manx 
Society as two of the volumes of their ordinary 
series. No more important books have been issued 
by any of the larger societies. The Manx Society 
counts only fifty members, but it has performed an 
act which entitles it to the gratitude of scholars 
throughout the world. 


& S 
ARMORIAL FAmILIEs. A Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and a Directory of some Gentle- 
men of Coat-Armour, etc. Compiled and edited 
by Arthur Charles Fox-Davies. Large 4to., pp. 
1100, and 112 plates. Edinburgh: 7. C. and 

E. C. Jack. Price £5 5s. net. 

This is, without doubt, a magnificent volume. It 
is admirably printed, and has more than a hundred 
full-page plates at the end, all of them engraved in 
an exceptionally excellent manner. The ‘ Library 
Edition,” as it is called, is indeed an édztion de luxe 
in itself, although an actual ¢dition de /uxe at double 
the price is also issued. The prospectus informs us 
that ‘‘the present work is the first attempt to compile 
in an available form a compendium of all armorial 
bearings legitimately in use, and a complete index of 
those people who are genuinely entitled to bear them.” 
It is just in the endeavour to do this that this sumptuous 
volume fails, and it fails because of the pedantic spirit 
in which the author has set to work. That spirit is 
best shown in what he says as to the impersonal arms 
of cities and corporate boroughs. We will let him 
speak for himself. He says in an introduction headed 
‘* The Abuse of Arms,” p. xxviii: ‘‘A great deal might 
be done by town clerks and mayors. It is a positive 
disgrace that many towns are using arms which are of 
no authority. It would be very little trouble for each 
town clerk or mayor of the towns, which are illegally 
using arms, to call the attention of the Corporation to 
the fact. I feel certain that in many towns, particularly 
in Scotland and Ireland, where the fees for matri- 
culating or confirming the arms are so trivial, matters 
have only to be placed before the Corporations in the 
proper light, for immediate steps to be taken to rectify 
the present illegal state of affairs. If, after having all 
the facts before them, the Corporations are too parsi- 
monious to move in the matter, it should certainly be 
made known in order that the effort might subsequently 
be made by private individuals (as it has already been 
done in a good many cases) to rectify the apathy of 
the official body.” Mr. Fox-Davies then proceeds to 
gibbet several towns by name, including one which 
for at least 250 years (ever since, indeed, it received 
its charter of incorporation) has used its present arms. 
In the succeeding paragraph we are told that *‘ one of 
the most important checks is in the hands of clergy- 
men,” and although the author does not suggest that 


the Sacrament of Holy Communion should be with- 
held from the sinful folk who make use of arms not 
acknowledged at the Heralds’ College, he suggests the 
withholding of permission to erect monuments with 
such arms on them, advice which, if followed, the 
courts of law would soon make short work of. It is 
strange that, his premiss having led him to such a 
vreductio ad absurdum of the whole affair, the author 
should not have pulled himself up and thought whether 
he was not on the wrong tack. The fact is, the 
authority of the Heralds’ College (or of its equivalents 
in Scotland and Ireland) is the all in all of the author's 
notions of heraldry. The idea that heraldry isa science 
which had a natural and healthy birth, with its in- 
evitable growth of prescriptive rights which the 
Heralds’ College ought to regulate and protect, seems 
never to have entered into the practical reckonings of 
his mind. With him it is the Heralds’ College, with 
its grants and.its fees, which alone forms the fons e¢ 
origo of legitimate coat-armour, and the subject 
becomes, with him, little better than a matter of buy- 
ing and selling. This fiction, from an archeological 
standpoint, is fatal to the work. Nor is the author 
always consistent. Weshould have supposed that the 
official seal of the Primate of All England possessed, 
even at the present day, an actual legal value, which 
ought to be protected. Yet Mr. Fox-Davies deliber- 
ately records the assumed grant by the Pope of a coat- 
of-arms to Cardinal Vaughan. These Papal-granted 
arms only differ from those of the see of Canterbury 
by the ground being red instead of blue, a distinction 
scarcely if at all distinguishable on the respective seals 
of the two archbishops. Here is, indeed, a serious in- 
vasion of the legitimate coat-armour of a great national 
officer, a matter in which heraldic protection might be 
reasonably invoked for practical reasons of utility. 
Yet, just in this very case, Mr. Fox-Davies fails us ! 

Weare extremely loath to condemn a book on which 
so much labour and expense have been bestowed, but 
it is impossible to do otherwise. Consistently with 
his debased ideas as to heraldry, the coats-of-arms 
given in the plates are designed in the ugly and de- 
graded style of fifty years, or so, ago. The excellence 
with which these hideous shields have been engraved 
only serves to make the matter more lamentable. 
However much we regret having to say it, this is a 
book from which both scholar and antiquary will 
instinctively turn aside with something akin to a 
shudder. 


% 

ENGLISH MINSTRELSIE: A NATIONAL MONUMENT 
OF ENGLISH SoNnG. Collated and edited, with 
Notes and Historical Introductions, by S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. The Airs, in both notations, 
arranged by H. Fleetwood Shepherd, M.A. ; 
F. W. Bussell, B.D., Mus. B. Oxon. ; and W. 
H. Hopkinson, A.R.C.O. Vol. i. Cloth, royal 
quarto, pp. xxii. 112. Edinburgh: Z. C. and 
£. C. Jack. Price tos. ? 

It is intended that this work shall be completed in 
eight volumes, and it is with very real pleasure that 
we welcome the first volume, the excellence of which 
promises well for the others which are to follow. 

The intention of the editors and the publishers is 

stated in the prospectus as follows : 

‘It is proposed in this collection to include the 

favourite songs of all classes of the English people 
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during three centuries up to 1840. The highest honour 
is due to the late Mr. William Chappell, for his labours 
in the field of Old English music, of which Zhe 
Popular Music of Olden Time, 1855, is a monumentum 
ere perennius. But this work took little account of 
the living traditional song of the people, and the 
editor of the new edition (1894) has excluded from the 
work all the traditional airs not found in print. Con- 
sequently this is a monument erected over the corpses 
of dead melodies, which indeed it enshrines and pre- 
serves. It in no way represents the living music of 
the English people. 

‘¢ Mr. Hatton, in his Songs of England, derives ex- 
clusively from printed sources, and only 46 of the 200 
melodies are not by well-known composers. 

‘As a national monument of English song, it 
seems only just that the music of all classes should be 
included in this work, that it should not confine itself 
to such songs as have been written for the harpsichord 
and the piano, by skilled musicians, but should in- 
clude also the lark and thrush and blackbird song of 
the ploughman, the thrasher, and the milkmaid ; that 
it should give songs as dear to their hearts as are 
‘Cherry Ripe,’ ‘The Wolf,’ and ‘ Love’s Ritornella’ 
to the gentlemen and ladies in the drawing-room.” 

The melodies of the songs are written not only in 
the ordinary notation, but also in the Tonic Sol-Fa ; 
and the complete work is to contain upwards of three 
hundred songs. Prefixed to the first volume is ‘* An 
Historical Sketch of English National Song,” by Mr. 
Baring-Gould, which, like all that writer’s work, is 
thorough and complete, containing much odd and 
out-of-the-way information. This sketch is also illus- 
trated with a number of pictures, and contains a useful 
list of all the known printed English song-books with 
music. Following Mr. Baring-Gould’s sketch comes 
a series of notes to each of the songs contained in the 
first volume. These appropriately begin with ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen,” in which all that is known of the 
origin and history of the National Anthem is told in a 
brief, but complete manner. The date of its origin is 
given as ‘‘ about 1742,” which is pretty well established 
by a variety of inferences and deductions. How many 
persons know that, under the name of ‘fA Loyal 
Song,” one version of it contained the following verse 
relating to General Wade? 


**O grant that Marshall Wade 
May by Thy mighty aid 
Victory bring. 
May he (aie hush, 
And like a torrent rush 
Rebellious Scots to crush 
God save the King.” 


Following the National Anthem comes, appropriately 
enough, a song ‘‘ Pastime with Good Company,” both 
the words and music of which were composed by 
Henry VIII. Among the well-known songs in this 
volume are: ‘* The Vicar of Bray,” “Amo Amas,” 
‘* Here’s to the Maiden of Blushing Fifteen,” “ Where 
the Bee Sucks,” ‘Cherry Ripe,” ‘‘The Friar of 
Orders Grey,” “ In the Bay of Biscay,” to mention no 
more. Some forty songs altogether are given in this 
volume, which is both a scholarly and very attractive 
book. We ought not to omit to say that the sym- 
phonies and accompaniments have been executed by 





Mr. Fleetwood Shepherd, Mr. Bussell and Mr. Hop- 
kinson. The work is one which when completed will 
be a distinct gain to our national literature. 


od 
LONDON CHURCH STAVES. With some Notes on 
their Surroundings. By Mary and Charlotte 
Thorpe. With a Preface by Edwin Freshfield, 
jun., M.A., F.S.A. Cloth, pp. xiii, 76. London: 
Elliot Stock. Price tos. 6d. 

This book may be said to have been reviewed in 
advance by us last December, the manuscript having 
been submitted to us with permission to make use of 
some of the proposed illustrations. This, it will be 
remembered, we did in a short paper entitled 
**Staves of Office.” We then observed that the 
authors had opened a new field, and had drawn 
attention to a subject which had been strangely over- 
looked till then. While maces and other insignia of 
office had been the subject of special study during 
recent years, their humbler fellows the ecclesiastical 
and other staves had been passed by. We are very 
glad on the present occasion to welcome the publica- 
tion of the work, and in doing so, we wish to reiterate 
our expression of hope that this work may be the 
precursor of a general investigation of similar objects 
throughout the country. 

The book, which is largely illustrated, contains a 
short preface by Mr. Edwin Freshfield, F.S.A., who 
has himself recently printed, for private circulation, 
an account of the church plate belonging to the 
London City churches, in which he has included 
photographic illustrations of the staves. Mr. Fresh- 
field in this preface (p. vi) divides the staves into 
three classes according to their form, as follows: 
‘** First, those with plain pear-shaped knobs, which 
are very simple, and do not call for remark; 
secondly, statuettes and buildings, among which some 
very artistic and curious specimens will be found. 
Of statuettes, S. James and S. John, back to back, 
at Clerkenwell; S. Michael at Wood Street; S. 
Benedict at S. Benet, Paul’s Wharf; S. Ethel- 
burga, S. John the Baptist at Clerkenwell; S. Anne 
and S. Agnes the Cripple at Cripple Gate, and 
S. Augustine by S. Paul, deserve special mention ; 
and among the buildings Cripple Gate, Alders Gate, 
Lud Gate, the Tower of London, the Dock Gates 
at Poplar, the steeple at S. George, Bloomsbury. 
Thirdly, medallions, crosses, mitres, crowns, and 
other devices. Of the latter group the medallions of 
the saint at S. Katherine Cree, of the beggar of 
Bethnal Green, and of the ship at Stepney, deserve 
mention ; and among miscellaneous devices the most 
curious is the staff of St. Vedast.” This classification 
differs in character from that which we suggested, 
and in which we attempted to distinguish the staves 
according to their presumed prototypes. The two 
classifications are in no way antagonistic, and until 
the archeology of medizval staves has been more 
fully studied, it will, perhaps, be wiser to follow Mr. 
Freshfield’s classification, based merely on the shapes 
of existing examples. Those shapes, however, broadly 
indicate, we believe, the different origins of the staves, 
and the point which we have urged as to this ought 
not to be lost sight of. 

The book, as we have said, is copiously illustrated. 
The illustrations, however, are not wholly confined 
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to the staves alone, but pretty little sketches of other 
objects are also included, as, for instance, the Sword- 
rest of 1745 at St. Dunstan-in-the-West, which we 
are enabled to reproduce in this notice. The book 





SWORD-REST, 


is written perhaps more in a popular than in a 
strictly scientific style. We greet its publication 
with much pleasure, and we feel that we cannot, in 
conclusion, do better than endorse the final paragraph 
of Mr. Freshfield’s preface, and ‘‘ congratulate the 
joint authors on the representative and judicious 
selection of staves they have made for this very 
pretty and interesting book.” 
% % 
THE SaGA OF Kinc OLaF TrycGwason. Trans- 
lated by J. Sephton, M.A. Boards, 4to. London: 
D, Nuit. Pp. xxvii, 500. Price 18s. net. 

This is the first volume of a new series of transla- 
tions of the Icelandic Sagas. We learn from the 
preface that the translation has been made in the main 
from the text of the /ornmanna Ségur, printed at 
Copenhagen in 1825; while, in a few instances, the 
version given in the Flateyjarbok, printed in Norway 
in 1860, has been followed. 

The Saga here given in a new translation to the 
English reader is, in a large measure, a compilation 
from other Sagas ; but the author or compiler is un- 
known, although various theories have been _pro- 
pounded as to who he was. Perhaps the most probable 
theory is that which Mr. Sephton suggests—namely, 
that the Berg Sokkason, Abbot of Thweray in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, was in no sense the 
author, but its last reviser, giving to the Saga the final 
shape in which it has come down to the present time. 

Olaf Tryggwason (who was uncle of St. Olaf, or 
Olave, as the name is usually spelt in English) was 


the founder of the city of Trondhjem in Norway, and 
his career was the most adventurous of that of any of 
the early kings of Norway. A prince by birth, he and 
his mother were captured by pirates, separated, and 
sold as slaves. Afterwards rescued from slavery, he 
embraced Christianity, and married an Irish wife, 
eventually fighting his way to the throne of Norway, 
over which country he reigned for several years. In 
1008 he was in England, where he helped Ethelred 
the Unready against the Danes at the Battle of London 
Bridge. 

Olaf Tryggwason introduced the Christian religion 
into Norway, and this he did, as is well known, not 
so much by the milder method of legitimate persuasion, 
as at the edge of the sword. He was also the apostle 
of Christianity to Iceland, a matter little dealt with 
in the other Sagas relating to him, This omission the 
author of the present Saga evidently sought more par- 
ticularly to rectify, gathering as far as he could, from 
all available sources, information bearing on it. 

The translation in the volume before us seems to be 
excellent, and particularly so in respect of the easy 
and fluent English into which the original has been 
turned, a matter of no little difficulty in such cases. 
The various incidents, legends, and other matters dealt 
with in the five hundred closely-printed pages of the 
Saga, are far too numerous for us to attempt to allude 
to in detail. We welcome, however, a work such as 
this is, and we trust that the succeeding volumes of 
the series (two of which are already announced as in 
preparation) may contrive to maintain the many points 
of excellence in the present volume. If so, this new 
series will form a valuable addition to the other 
English editions of Icelandic Sagas. Mr. Sephton’s 
work deserves cordial recognition and praise. 


[Reviews of several other books are unavoidably held 
over for lack of space in the present number.) 





[We have received several communications on the 
subject of the site of Camulodunum. It was not 
our intention in printing Mr. Haverfield’s note on 
the subject, nor was it, we imagine, bis intention 
in compiling the note, to open a controversy in the 
Antiguary, and we think the matter had better be 
left where it is. Those persons who are not already 
convinced as to it are hardly likely to alter their 
opinion by anything said on the subject. A similar 
remark applies to letters received respecting the 
proposed excavations at Tara. ] 
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To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.—- Unsolicited MSS. 

will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 

cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” 7f of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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